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TO OUR READERS 


GLANCE at the contents of this first issue of THe Far Eastern 

QuarTERLY will, we believe, quickly disclose to those already ac- 
quainted with what is being published in the field of Far Eastern affairs that 
the QuarTeErLy fills a gap existing between journals dealing with contem- 
poraneous opinions and events, and the more specialized professional and 
academic publications. 

Our aim in launching the QuarTERLy is two-fold. First, we desire to 
provide a medium of publication for the increasing number of specialists in 
the Far Eastern field, many of whom have a command of one or more of the 
languages of that area, in which to present the results of their own researches 
or to bring to the attention of Westerners, through translations and ab- 
stracts, the more fruitful and pertinent studies of Far Eastern scholars. 
Secondly, it is our aim to present this material in such manner that it will 
be of utility and interest to the general reader, as well as the student, and the 
instructor interested in one or more of the broad fields of history, culture, 
geography, economics, sociology and government and who is seeking to 
bring the Far Eastern aspects of these fields within the scope of his reading, 
research or teaching. 

To attain this two-fold objective we invite the submission of substantial 
well-documented manuscripts for our consideration with a view to publica- 
tion. Furthermore, we urge that our potential contributors bear in mind the 
needs of the general reader and in the presentation of the results of their 
studies provide such background and interpretative material as is necessary 
to disclose the significance of their contribution in relation to the broader 
fields of which it is a part. From our readers in turn we solicit suggestions 
as to how to make the QuarTERLY more useful to them. 

The QuarTERLy is being launched without the aid of an endowment, nor is 
it wholly underwritten by any one institution. Several educational institu- 
tions and a number of individuals have together provided sufficient funds to 
see it through its first trying year of publication. Thereafter it will have to 
make its way primarily through the financial support of its regular sub- 
scribers. We urge, therefore, that all readers who find the QuarTERLY of 
interest and value contribute materially to its support by way of an im- 
mediate subscription. 

We wish to take this opportunity to express to our Patrons as well as to 
the Committees on Chinese and Japanese Studies of the American Council 
of Learned Societies our gratitude for their generous support. 

Tue Eprrors 





THE NEW ORDER IN EAST ASIA 


* KENNETH COoLEGROVE 
Sy Northwestern University 
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HE foreign policy of Japan known as the Téa shin chitsujo or New Order 

in East Asia was officially announced by Prince Konoye on November 3, 
1938, the birthday of Emperor Meiji.! Further state. cats were issued by 
Foreign Minister Hachiré Arita to correspondents of foreign newspapers 
on December 19, 1938 and by the premier to the nation, three days later.? 
When the fall of the Netherlands and France in May and June 1940 pointed 
to the complete collapse of European colonial empires in Asia and offered 
opportunity for the expansion of Japanese hegemony, the cabinet of Prince 
Konoye, on August 1, 1940, issued a restatement of the policy under the 
name of the New Order in Greater East Asia or Dai Toa shin chitsujo.* The 
Greater East Asia included not only Japan, Manchukuo and China, but also 
Indo-China and Thailand or Siam, and possibly the Dutch East Indies and 
the South Seas. 

Previous to the cabinet statement of August 1, 1940, a radio address by 
Foreign Minister Arita, on June 29, proposed a gloss on the original policy 
which remained as a permanent interpretation.‘ This pronouncement went 
under the slogan of the Dai Téa kyéei ken or Greater East Asia Sphere of Co- 
Prosperity. It emphasized, as the name implies, cohesion and co-operation in 
the economic life of East Asia. The co-prosperity feature of the gloss re- 
ceived embellishments from the hand of the energetic Yosuke Matsuoka who 
succeeded Arita in the foreign office and it is now a conspicuous feature of the 
_ policy of the New Order in Greater East Asia. 


RecENT CaBINETS IN JAPAN 


It will assist such readers of these pages as are unfamiliar with the se- 
quence of recent cabinets in Japan to take a brief review of ministerial 


1 For the texts of the government’s statement and Prince Konoye’s explanation, see the Shahé 
[or Weekly report] no. 108 (Nov. 9, 1938), pp. 28-30. For an English translation of the texts, 
see the Tokyo gazette, 1 (Dec. 1939), pp. 16-20. The Shahé is a weekly periodical that serves as 
supplement to the Kampé or Official gazette, issued by the Joh6 Kyoku or Board of Information. 
The Tokyo gazette is a semi-official periodical published monthly by the board of information of 
the cabinet and contains English translations of selected articles from the Shihé. 

2 Arita’s statement is found in the Japan advertiser (Tdky5), Dec. 20, 1938, and Konoye’s state- 
ment of December 22, 1938, in the Sha#hé no. 115 (Dec. 28, 1938), pp. 42-43. 

3 Shahé no. 200 (Aug. 8, 1940), pp. 1-3. See also the Tokyo gazette 4 (Sept., 1940), pp. 89-91. 

4 Shahé no. 195 (July 3, 1940), pp. 14-16. See also the Tokyo gazette 4 (Aug., 1940), pp. 78-79. 
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changes in the past four years. When the China Incident broke out in July 
1937, the Konoye cabinet had been in office for one month. For many years, 
Prince Fumimaro Konoye, a protege of the genré, Prince Saionji, had been 
looked upon as a liberal. Nevertheless, in his first cabinet the combination of 
militarists, bureaucrats and capitalists which had won control of the govern- 
ment following the invasion of Manchuria in 1931, was firmly entrenched. 
Prince Konoye’s ministry supported the army in China, dispatched re- 
enforcements of almost a million men to the continent, guided the General 
Mobilization Law through the Imperial Diet, and converted the junsenji 
keizai or semi-war economy into the senji keizai or war economy which car- 
ried Japan a long way on the road to totalitarian statehood. In November 
1937, Foreign Minister Koki Hirota collaborated with Nazi Germany in 
extending the Anti-Comintern Treaty of 1936 to include Fascist Italy, there- 
by forming the so-called Axis Pact. 

It was after a succession of victories whereby China lost Shanghai, Nan- 
king, Hangchow, Canton, and finally Hankow in October 1938, that Prince 
Konoye announced the Téa shin chitsujo. This announcement also succeeded a 
formal protest by the Washington Government against the exclusion of 
American trade interests from Manchukuo and North China in violation 
of the Open Door and the Nine-Power Pact. 

In January 1939, the Konoye ministry resigned. Prince Konoye retired in- 
to the privy council and Baron Hiranuma succeeded him as premier. General 
Itagaki and Admiral Yonai who headed the war and navy offices in the 
previous cabinet remained at their posts. The war-weary outgoing cabinet 
undoubtedly told the truth when it frankly declared that the increasing diff- 
culties of solving the China Incident required the appearance of new per- 
sonalities in the policy-making organ of government. Baron Hiranuma who 
had long presided over a Fascist society, the Kokuhonsha (Society of the 
Foundation of the State), was expected to lead the country into a more ad- 
vanced totalitarian effort. Boldly he called upon the nation to make greater 
sacrifices to establish the New Order in East Asia. As a result the cabinet 
won the consent of the Imperial Diet to a budget of unprecedented size in 
which every item of national finance was subordinated to the supreme task 
of crushing the regime of Chiang Kai-shek.® 

The Government had already driven the country into new bursts ot 
energy when it suddenly lost face and was forced to resign. The occasion 


5 Compare the Nippon keizai nempé [or Japanese economic annals] 36 (May 25, 1939), pt. 1, 
ch. 2. ; 
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was the Nazi-Soviet alliance of August 1939. Fanatical support had been 
given by the cabinet to the Berlin-Tékyd-Rome Axis with its violent anti- 
Communist ideology. Diplomatic explanations to the effect that the new 
alliance with Soviet Russia would not impair the validity of the Axis Pact 
failed to save the cabinet from the reproaches of Japanese public opinion.® 

As the Second World War broke out in Europe, the militarists in Japan 
succeeded in securing the appointment of General Nobuyuki Abe as premier. 
This ministry coped with a desperate international situation. Japan was be- 
wildered by the duplicity of Reichsfuehrer Hitler. The military invasion of 
China had bogged down before the amazing resistance of the Chungking 
Government and the local guerillas. The American-Japanese Commerce 
Treaty of 1911 had been abrogated in July 1939 and American resentment 
at the violation of treaties and international law by Nippon raised fears of the 
complete interruption of trade with the United States upon which the Japa- 
nese depended heavily for acquiring foreign exchange. 

By the Nomonhan Truce in September 1939, the cabinet ended the border 
war with Soviet Russia on the Mongolian frontier and opened negotiations 
with Commissar Molotov for.a trade agreement. Faced with a revolt in the 
House of Representatives, in January 1940, the militarists secured the 
resignation of the Abe cabinet and the appointment of a ministry under 
Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai. This ministry was successful in setting up the 
renegade Wang Ching-wei as the puppet head of the Nanking Government. 
Also Foreign Minister Hachird Arita formulated the Dai Téa kydei ken or 
Greater East Asia Sphere of Co-Prosperity. But, in the opinion of the mili- 
tarists, the cabinet failed to take full advantage of the collapse of French 
and Dutch sovereignty. General Shunroku Hata and other militarists played ‘ 
leading roles in the ministerial crisis in July which brought Prince Konoye 
back into the premier’s office and the explosive Yosuke Matsuoka into the 
foreign office.’ 


Tue SECOND AND THIRD Konoye CABINETS 


In the second Konoye cabinet, formed on July 22, 1940, General Hideki 
T6j5 and Admiral Zengo Yoshida served as spokesmen of the army and 
navy. With renewed energy the cabinet proceeded to implement the New 
Order for Greater East Asia. On the one hand the ministry moved to secure 


* Compare editorials in the Téky6 Asahi, Aug. 25, 26 and 28, 1939; Téky6 Nichi nichi shimbun, 
Aug. 26, 1939. 


7 Compare the Toky6é Asahi, July 17 and 18, 1939. 
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a larger measure of national unity and on the other prepared to take full 
advantage of the international anarchy. Parliamentary government already 
had made enormous concessions to the militarist-capitalist-bureaucratic al- 
liance that had come to dominate Japanese administration. Greater submis- 
sion was now expected. In July 1940, even before the forming of the second 
Konoye cabinet, political parties with mysterious uniformity began to 
dissolve.* There were whispers that Prince Konoye was studying the prob- 
lem of the displacement of the parties. He soon found a substitute. The 
New Order in East Asia could be achieved, he said, only by the creation of a 
kédo kokubé kokka or “‘advanced national defense state” and this could be 
accomplished only by supreme self-denial on the part of the Japanese people 
who must accept a re-organization of political and economic life.* The 
kédo kokubé kokka would require a shin seiji taisei or ‘new political structure” 
and a shin keizai taisei or “new economic structure.” As a part of the new 
political structure the preparatory committee set up by the government pro- 
posed a Taisei Yokusan Kai or Imperial Rule Assistance Association which 
was duly established in December 1940.!° The Government pronounced the 
association to be a means of informing the people of the needs of the state 
and of informing the Government of the desires of the people. But there 
were grave suspicions to the effect that in the absence of political parties, 
the association would soon take the place of the Imperial Diet. On the road 
to totalitarian control, Japan had emulated Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany and 
Soviet Russia by the elimination of all opposition parties, but Prince Konoye 
made it clear that Japan had not adopted the one-party system such as existed 
in other totalitarian states. Rather, the association was based on the Japanese 
principle of ikkun bammin (the mass of people in co-operation with one 
monarch). It remained to be seen whether the Taisei Yokusan Kai would 
relegate the Imperial Diet to a relic of a lost parliamentary regime. 

By December 1940, the cabinet was ready to put the shin keizai taisei into 
effect by means of a scheme of planned economy on the basis of drastic state 
control of industry previously approved by the army and navy and the 


8 Concerning the dissolution of the Minseité and the various factions of the Seiydkai, see the 
‘Toky6 Asahi, July 14, 17 and 31 and Aug. 16, 1940; Toky6 Nichi nichi shimbun, July 14 and Aug. 17, 
1940. 

* See his radio address to the nation on July 23, 1940 and his address on August 28 to Prepara- 
tory Coinmittee of the New Political Structure in the Shahé no. 198 (July 25, 1940), and no. 203 
(Sept. 4, 1940). Compare the Tokyo gazette 4 (Aug. and Oct. 1940), pp. 45-47, 133-36. 

10 For the report of the Shintaisei Jumbikai or Preparatory Committee on the New Structure, see 
the Tdky5 Asahi, Sept. 18, 1940. A statement regarding the new organization prepared by the 
Cabinet Information Bureau appears in the Shahd no. 209 (Oct. 10, 1940). 
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Planning Board." Capital, management and labor were recognized as forming 
the organic entity of national production. The plan looked to an increase of 
political control in the economic structure with a recognition of the proper 
margin for profit and subsidies for the expansion of required enterprises. 

While the Konoye cabinet busily revised the national structure of Japan in 
order to provide greater efficiency in the promotion of the New Order in 
East Asia, it did not fail to put more vigor into the expansion of Japanese 
hegemony. In September 1940, the weak Vichy Government submitted to 
its demands and conceded military rights in French Indo-China. This was 
followed by the establishment of military bases at Saigon and Haiphong 
which brought the Japanese military forces to within six hundred miles of the 
great British base of Singapore. On September 27, 1940, Japan entered into a 
triple military alliance with Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy that had su- 
preme significance for the New Order in both worlds. First, Japan recognized 
the leadership of Germany and Italy in the establishment of a New Order 
in Europe while Germany and Italy recognized the leadership of Japan in the 
establishment of a New Order in Greater East Asia. In the second place each 
power pledged the others to assist one another in case one of the contracting 
powers were attacked by a power not then involved in the European war 
or the Sino-Japanese conflict. The latter provision was interpreted as a 
warning to the United States. 

The energetic Foreign Minister Matsuoka introduced a far-reaching defi- 
nition of Oceania as within the boundaries of the New Order of East Asia, 
and made vigorous efforts to sweep the Dutch East Indies into economic 
cooperation." A fter concluding a mediation between Indo-China and Thailand 
in March 1941, which resulted in astounding economic gains for Nippon, 
Matsuoka left Toky6 for Europe where he visited Hitler, Mussolini and 
Stalin. At Moscow, on April 13, as a logical conclusion of the re-orientation 
of the Axis Pact, Matsuoka signed a Soviet-Japanese Pact whereby both 
countries solemnly pledged neutrality in case either of them became in- 
volved in war.‘ A frontier declaration also bound each power to respect the 
territorial integrity and inviolability of Manchukuo and the Outer Mon- 
golian People’s Republic. These agreements effectively removed, from the 


11 For the text of the plan see the Tékyd Asahi, Dec. 9, 1940. 

2 For the Japanese text, see the Kampé or Official gazette, no. 4137, Oct. 21, 1940, pp. 684-85. 
An Engiish translation is published in the Tokye gazette 4 (Nov. 1940), pp. 193-94. 

13 See his speech of January 21, 1941 in the Imperial Diet. Kampoé gégai or Imperial gazette, 
supplement, House of Representatives, no. 3 (Jan. 22, 1941), pp. 16-18. 

44 For the Japanese text, see the Téky6 Asahi, April 14, 1941. An English translation is in the New 
York Times, April 14, 1941. 
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Japanese point of view, the danger of a Russian invasion of Manchukuo or a 
bombardment of Téky6 from Vladivostok in case Japan should find herself 
at war with either Great Britain or the United States. 

Japanese foreign policy was again thrown into reverse by the gyrations of 
the leading Axis partner when in June 1941 Hitler launched his blitzkrieg 
against Soviet Russia. Matsuoka lost face for having secured the emperor’s 
sanction to two pacts, the Axis Pact of 1940 and Soviet-Japanese Neutrality 
Agreement, which became irreconcilable when Reichsfuehrer Hitler moved 
his land and air forces into Russia.!*> When Prince Konoye organized his 
third cabinet in July 1941, the erratic Matsuoka was eliminated. Taciturn 
Admiral Teijir6 Toyoda succeeded him at the foreign office. Baron Hira- 
numa became vice-premier. Half of the cabinet was composed of generals 
and admirals. In the meanwhile, the international situation became more 
desperate for Japan. As Japanese troops moved into Indo-China, the British 
defenses in Singapore and the American forces in the Philippines were aug- 
mented. In July, the United States and Great Britain froze Japanese credits 
and brought Japanese trade with these countries to an end. 


ANTECEDENTS OF THE New OrDER 


The New Order for East Asia is not an innovation of totalitarian Japan. 
As far as it may relate to continental conquest the doctrine is as ancient as 
Hideyoshi who in 1578 a.p. proposed to conquer Korea and China. ““When 
that is effected”, he is quoted as saying, ‘‘the three countries, China, Korea 
and japan will be one. I shall do it all as easily as a man rolls up a piece of 
matting and carries it under his arm.’’!® He conquered Korea, but the con- 
quest was not so easy as he had imagined. In the twentieth century, the pro- 
posals of the Tanaka Memorial, alleged to have been submitted to the Throne 
in 1927, were even more grandiose than the visions of Hideyoshi. This 
memorial called for the conquest not only of China, Manchuria, and Mon- 
golia, but also of the East Indies and Central Asia. The Tanaka Memorial has 
been frequently branded as a forgery although a significant number of 
Japanese experts hold that some sort of petition of this character was pre- 
sented to the Emperor. The regional aspect which is a conspicuous aspect 
of the present Téa shin chitsujo is only faintly suggested in the project as- 
cribed to General Tanaka. 

Several societies that have sought to promote Japanese imperialism have 


18 Compare editorials in the Toéky5 Asahi, July 16 and 17,1941; Téky6 Nichi nichi shimbun, July 17, 
1941. 


16 James Murdock, History of Japan (London, 1910-26), vol. 2, pp. 304-05. 
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espoused tenets that anticipated the New Order. Foremost among these 
groups was the Genydsha or Black Ocean Society.!7 The direful nomen- 
clature of this body is taken from the popular name for the sea lying be- 
tween Japan and the mainland of Asia and suggests the program of the 
society, namely continental conquest. The society was founded in 1881 by 
two samurai, Mitsuru Toyama and Kétaré Hiraoka. The latter followed 
Saigo in the Satsuma Rebellion but after the defeat of feudalism became a 
super-patriot in the service of a Greater Japan. Another society, the 
Kokuryukai or Black Dragon Society (the name also signifies the Amur River 
in Siberia), founded by Rydhei Uchida, played an important role in the 
Russo-Japanese War. Another group, the Yarinkai (Neighborly Amity 
Association) in the first decade of the twentieth century gave valiant aid to 
Sun Yat-sen and the revolutionary movement in China while sharing the 
great teacher’s theory of Pan-Asia. 

The Téa shisé or Great Asia doctrine came to be supported by a host of 
secret and propaganda societies. Particularly active was the Téyé Kydsonkai 
(Society for the Co-Existence of the East) founded by the now famous 
Tdyama in 1924 and the Toa Remmei (League of Eastern Asia) founded by 
Okano in 1925. Mention should also be made of the Daidésha (Concensus of 
Opinion Union) formed by Yoshida, a pupil of Toyama, in 1924, and the 
Tokai Remmei (League of the Orient) formed by Kasagi in 1927. These 
societies looked upon European and American interests in the Orient as re- 
sponsible for reducing Asiatic countries to the status of han shokuminchi 
(semi-colonies) or even ji shokuminchi (subcolonies), and as an obstacle to 
the rightful leadership of Japan in the Oriental sphere. They were also alike 
in regard to their basic assumption of regionalism of the variety of “Europe 
for the Europeans”’ and “‘Asia for the Asiatics.”” They differed in their ad- 
vocacy of a policy of imperialism for Japan. 

A considerable number of societies offered a more mixed ideology than 
those just mentioned, tending toward the advocacy of state socialism or 
authoritarian control for the purpose not only of benefiting the people but 
also of preparing the nation to assume the leadership of Greater Asia. The 
Yusonsha, founded in 1920 by Shimei Okawa and Ikki Kita, proposed state 


17 Compare Keiji Okamato, Meiji-Taishd shisé shi: kokka oyobi kokumin seikatsu no jissd o josu 
[History of ideas in the Meiji and Taishé eras: the life of the state and the nation] (Tékyé, 1929), 
pp. 104-05, 209-11; Hanji Kinoshita, Nippon kokka-shugi undé shi [History of the nationalist 
movement in Japan] (Téky5, 1939), pp. 3-7. A biography of Téyama gives many details. See 


Téyama Mitsuru 6 genkéroku [Record of words and deeds of the grand old man Mitsuru Téyama] 
(Tokys, 1928). 


«~ 
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socialism in order to fulfill “Japan’s great historical mission in Asia.’’!® 
During the Manchurian crisis in 1931, the Mansha Mondai Kaiketsu Démei 
(Society for the Ultimate Solution of the Manchurian Question) was spon- 
sored by Baron Kydshiré Inouye and Mitsuru Toyama, and labored for the 
independence of Manchuria from China and the creation of a “‘Japan-Man- 
chukuo economic bloc.” The Dai Nippon Seisanté (Great Japan Production 
Party) organized by Rydhei Uchida in the same year supported numerous 
mass-meetings urging the abandonment of disarmament, the ejection of the 
white race from Asia and the support of a positive continental policy. 

Unquestionably, the Great Asia doctrine in Japan received some impetus 
from Sun Yat-sen. The revolutionary leader of China looked upon Pan- 
Asia as a means to rescue the oppressed peoples of Asia from their European 
oppressors. But the union for freedom, he held, must be based on the Asiatic 
concept of Wang Tao (the Kingly Way) or the doctrine of benevolence and 
justice as opposed to militarism and aggression.’® 





SPECIAL INTERESTS AND THE AstIA Monroe DoctrINE 


The doctrine of regionalism and Japanese hegemony in Asia has found 
expression in numerous diplomatic ventures in the twentieth century. In 1917 
during the negotiation of the Lansing-Ishii Agreement, Japan used the argu- 
ment of special interests in order to break down the Open Door and gain 
Japanese ascendency in the economic and political life of China. As a result 
the notes exchanged at Washington on November 2, 1917 contained the 
pregnant words: ‘““The Governments of the United States and Japan recog- 
nize that territorial propinquity creates special relations between countries, 
and, consequently, the Government of the United States recognizes that 
Japan has special interests in China, particularly in the part to which her 
possessions are contiguous.’’° This encroachment upon the Open Door, ex- 
tracted from the United States while engaged in war with Germany, proved 
unpopular in both America and the British Empire. In 1921, at the Washing- 
ton Conference, under heavy diplomatic pressure, Japan consented to its 
abrogation. | 

It is notable that Viscount Ishii used the term paramount interests when 
broaching the subject of his mission to Secretary of State Lansing, and 


18 The name Yasonsha is difficult to translate. It may be said to imply “Nevertheless Existing 
Association.” . 

See Karl Wittfogel, Sun Yat Sen, Aufzeichnungen cines chinesischen revolutionérs (Vienna, 
1926), pp. 329-37. 

20 Foreign relations of the United States, 1917, pp. 264-65. 
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changed to the term special interests only upon the insistence of the American 
negotiator.” Both terms, however, are eloquent of the Twenty-One Demands 
(1915) and of the treaties wrung by Japan in recent years from the puppet 
government of Manchukuo and the regime of Wang Ching-wei, wherein 
Japan has been the recipient of exclusive economic and political privileges. 
Similar to the doctrine of special interests is the Asia Monroe shugi or 
Monroe Doctrine of Asia. The term and theory have offered a unique ad- 
vantage when presenting Japan’s. case to Americans who are familiar with 
the regional concept of the traditional policy of the United States. If Ameri- 
cans can successfully maintain the proposition that the Western Hemisphere 
is separate from the Eastern Hemisphere and that any intervention in order 
to extend the European system to American soil is prohibited, then, why 
should not the same doctrine be recognized as applicable to Asia? One of the 
early supporters of the Asia Monroe doctrine was Viscount Kentaré Kaneko 
who claims that it was suggested to him by President Theodore Roosevelt in 
1905 at the time of the Portsmouth Peace Conference.” Viscount Ishii gave 
the doctrine diplomatic support during his mission of 1917 when he attempted 
to identify it with Japan’s claims to paramount interests in China.” In more 
recent years the Asia Monroe Doctrine has become one of the favorite argu- 


ments in support of the regionalism envisaged in the New Order of East 
Asia.”4 | 


- 


- NATIONAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


The theory of special interests and the Asia Monroe Doctrine are grounded 
on both political and economic postulates, namely national defense and the 
right to markets. Another doctrine, based entirely on the economic assump- 
tion, is the kokuminteki seison ken or the doctrine of the national right to live. 
This, too, springs from the fundamental principle of self-preservation which 
is recognized in international law and widely admitted in political philosophy. 
But the Japanese doctrine has a special economic connotation. The doctrine 
received the blessing of one of the great liberals of modern Japan, namely 
Premier Takashi Hara, in 1921, a few months before he fell a victim to the 
dagger of a young assassin. In a memorable article in the Gaiké jihd, the 

21 Gaiké yoroku ox Diplomatic Commentaries vol. 2, chapter 6 (Toky6, 1930). An English trans- 


lation of portions of this book has been made by William R. Langdon under the title Diplomatic 
commentaries (Baltimore, 1936). 


22 See his article on “‘A Japanese Monroe Doctrine and Manchuria” in Contemporary Japan 1 
(Sept., 1932), pp. 175-84. 
%8 Gaikd yoroku, pp. 201-03. 


* Compare Tatsuo Kawai, Hatten Nippon no mokuhyé [The goal of expanding Japan] (Tdky6, 
1938), pp. 165-71. 
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distinguished leader of the Seiyakai (Political Friends Party), recalled the 
fact that Japan suffered from over-population and a paucity of the raw ma- 
terials essential to modern industry.”* Self-preservation demanded that Japan 
have access to these resources within the boundary lines of other more for- 
tunate countries. And he postulated: “It is the fundamental duty of every 
modern government to open wide its economic doors and to extend to all 
peoples access to what is vital to their existence.” 

It should be noted that Premier Hara did not state the reverse of the pos- 
tulated duty, namely that Japan had the right to take by force if necessary 
from unwilling neighbors such as China those products which she deemed 
necessary to her legitimate national development. At the same time he in- 
sisted on complete observance of the Open Door. But soon, many Japanese 
in high places asserted in effect not only that Nippon possessed the right to 
compel unwilling neighbors to supply markets but also that the obligation 
of the Open Door had become an anachronism. Such views, of course, bore 
similarity to the thesis of national self-sufficiency as formulated in Fascist 
and Nazi literature. 

Theories of self-sufficiency in Japan are partly derived from German 
sources. Friedrich Ratzel, whose Politische geographie was published in 1897, 
found many enthusiastic Japanese readers. Later, even the work of Karl 
Wittfogel on Geopolitik which was written with a Marxian slant was well 
received in some quarters. But it is only after the rise of Fascism and Nazism 
that the totalitarian implications of Geopolitik (chisei gaku) became popular- 
ized. Today, Japanese literature and official documents bristle with Nazi 
concepts. The German Lebensraum, for instance, is a prominent feature of 
the program of the New Order as expounded by Foreign Minister Matsuoka 
and other officials.2* A multitude of writers draw parallels between Gross- 
raumwirtschaft and the Dai Téa shin chitsujo. 

The concept of self-sufficiency (jikya jisoku) as developed in Japan after 
the First World War pictured Japan, like China and all other Asiatic coun- 
tries, as the victim of the exploitation of European and American capitalism 
which has tended to reduce these countries to the position of han shokuminchi 
or semi-colonies.”” The wealth in raw products of these depressed peoples has 


25 “‘My views on the requirements of a permanent peace,’ Gaikéd jihd [Revue Diplomatique] 15 
(Sept. 15, 1921), pp. 32-44. 


26 See the statement of November 5, 1940, by the Cabinet Information Bureau. Sh@hé no. 237 
(Nov. 6, 1940). Compare Karl Haushofer, “Bericht aus dem indopazifishen raum’’ in Zeitschrift 
fiir geopolitik 17 (Nov., 1940), pp. 556-60. 

27 Japanese literature employs a combination of the two characters jikya@ (self-subsistence) and 
iisoku (self-sufficiency) for the modern concept of self-sufficiency. 
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been drained off to Europe and America (particularly to Great Britain and 
the United States), while Western countries have attempted to monopolize 
the foreign trade in manufactured goods in the Orient. Fortunately, Japan 
awoke from this economic slumber long before China. By titanic efforts after 
the Restoration she eliminated feudalism and accomplished a large measure 
of economic equilibrium by industrialization. The products of her newly 
built factories sought foreign markets. But Japan soon found her export trade 
blocked. Tariffs closed the markets of the United States, Great Britain 
abandoned free trade for protective duties, and both countries encouraged 
China to boycott Japanese goods. It is true that American and British capital- 
ism has contributed to the development of China’s resources but this system 
has not permitted China to progress beyond maipan or semi-colonial capital- 
ism and has positively sought to bar the expansion of Japanese capitalism in 
the field of foreign trade.”® . 

Great Britain and the United States, with abundance of capital, almost un- 
limited natural resources and vast colonial areas, are the leading “Have” 
countries (moteru kuni). Japan, like Germany and Italy, is a ““Have-Not” 
country (motazaru kuni). In order to provide a reasonable standard of living 
for a rapidly increasing population, the industrialization of Japan and par- 
ticularly the development of heavy industry must be sought. All of this ex- 
pansion requires iron, coal, petroleum, cotton, manganese, wool and other 
resources, of which Japan lacks a sufficiency. Accordingly, Japan finds it 
necessary to extend her economy to the continent of Asia, first in order to 
secure such raw products as are found in Manchuria, China and even the 
Indies, second, in order to insure markets for manufactured goods, and third 
in order to obtain new fields for the investment of capital. 

The argument for self-sufficiency has been advanced in many learned 
journals and in scholarly treatises.?® At the same time it has been employed 
by the chauvanists, the seinen shdkd (young officers) and other militarists 
and is a frequent theme of the army and navy pamphlets which the war 
and navy offices have issued as propaganda.*° It is found in a host of popular 

28 The maipan are Chinese agents or compradores who have made fortunes in assisting European 
and American importers and exporters. The term “‘maipan capitalism’”’ frequently occurs in the 


Japanese literature on foreign trade as a symbol of the backward capitalist system in a so-called 
semi-colonial country. 


2® For instance, it is repeated in scholarly and convincing studies published in the Nippon keizai 
nempé [Economic annals of Japan], the Tdyd keizai shimpd [Oriental economic review], the 
Kokka gakkai zasshi [journal of the association of political and social science], and the Kokumin 
keizai zasshi [National economic review] published by Kobe University. 

%© Among the army pamphlets issued by the Information Section of the War Office which dis- 
cuss the need for acquiring self-sufficiency through political action are: Kokubé no hongi to sono 
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books and widely read magazines like the Kaizé and the Chié kéron.** The 
concept of jikyia jisoku is woven into the consciousness of all Japanese people 
who read the newspapers or listen to public addresses. 


Tue Japan-Mancuukvuo-Cuina Bioc 


The demand for self-sufficiency has found partial satisfaction in the crea- 
tion of the Japan-Manchukuo-China Bloc. Immediately after the invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931, the young officers in the army and several patriotic 
societies launched the campaign for Nichi-Man ittai or the economic and 
cultural union of Japan and Manchukuo.” The creation of the puppet govern- 
ment under Emperor K‘ang-te and the signing of the Economic Agreement 
of 1935 (which was dictated rather than negotiated) prepared the way for 
complete economic and political control of the new semi-state Manchukuo.* 
As Japanese conquests were carried south of the Great Wall, the bloc was 
enlarged to include at least North China. The creation of the Nanking 
Government in 1940 under the renegade Wang Ching-wei set the stage for 
the economic and political control of North China similar to that exerted 
by the Japanese in Manchukuo. The currency of both countries is geared to 
that of Japan through the so-called “‘yen bloc.” Manchurian resources of 
iron, coal and agricultural products are exploited by Japanese capital. Five 
Year and Twenty-Five Year Plans for mining and agriculture have been set 
in motion. It is often said that the Japan-Manchukuo-China bloc will repair 
in a large measure the lack of self-sufficiency of Nippon and at the same time 
insure the prosperity of the minor partners in the alliance. 


EssENCE OF THE NEw OrDER 


All of the preceding factors have entered into the New Order for Greater 
East Asia. Obviously, the New Order is viewed as a regional organization 
based on the theory that the world can be divided into three or four great 
areas and that the interests of the peoples in these areas can best be pro- 





kydka no teishé [Principles of national defense and proposals for its augmentation] (1934), and 
Tenkan ki no kokusai jései to waga Nippon [The international situation at a crisis and our Japan] 
(1935). Among the navy pamphlets should be cited Kaiydkoku Nippon to sono hatten [Sea girt em- 
pire of Japan and its development] (1936). 

31 Among the somewhat scholarly but also popular works, see Masamichi (Seid6) Réyama, 
Sekai no henkyoku to Nippon no sekai seisaku [The changing world situation and Japan’s world politics] 
(Tdky5, 1938); Zenichi Itani, Nippon keizai oyobi keizai seisaku [Japanese national economy and 
economic policies] (Téky5, 1937); Tatsuo Kawai, Hatten Nippon no mokuhyé [The goal of expand- 
ing Japan] (Tdky3, 1938). 

82 See the Nichi-Man kankei no saininshiki ni tsuite [or The relations of Japan and Manchukuo 
re-examined] (Rikugunshd, Toky5, 1935). 

% Compare Zenichi Itani, Nippon keizai oyobi keizai seisaku, pp. 604-50. 
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moted by cooperation with or subordination to a common direction. It is 
also based on the assumption that the Grossraumwirtschaft of Nazi Germany 
will not, in case of a Nazi victory in the Second World War, stifle the re- 
gional system of East Asia. Has not Hitler promised in the Axis Pact of 1940 
that the New Order in East Asia shall be under the exclusive leadership of 
Japan in the same manner that the New Order in Europe shall be under the 
exclusive leadership of Germany and Italy? Official Japan takes this promise 
with the utmost seriousness in spite of accumulative evidence to the effect 
that the pledges of the Reichsfuehrer are worthless. 

As originally explained by Prince Konoye and Foreign Minister Arita in 
1938, the New Order has the six following purposes: (1) the permanent 
stability of Eastern Asia, (2) neighborly amity and international justice, (3) 
joint defense against Communism, (4) creation of a new culture, (5) eco- 
nomic cohesion and co-operation and (6) world peace.** The concept of the 
Dai Toa kydei ken or Greater East Asia Sphere of Co-Prosperity officially 
introduced by Foreign Minister Arita in 1940 laid added emphasis upon the 
economic aspects of the New Order. 

On November 5, 1940, six weeks after the signing of the Axis Pact in 
which Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy recognized the leadership of Japan 
in the establishment of the New Order in Greater East Asia, the Konoye 
Government issued a summary of the program for the economic reconstruc- 
tion of the Japan-Manchukuo-China bloc.** The statement indicated that the 
establishment of the Dai Toa kydei ken as the fundamental national policy 
required organized planning of three processes, namely: (1) perfection of the 
reorganization of the national economy of Japan, (2) organization and 
strengthening of Japanese-Manchukuo-China economy, and (3) enlarged 
organization of the East Asiatic sphere of common prosperity. 

The statement also declared that the basic lines of the new policy must be 
as follows: 


(1) The objective of the program for economic construction embracing Japan, 
Manchukuo and China is to establish a self-supporting, self-sufficient economic struc- 
ture within about ten years, in order to strengthen the position of East Asia in the 
world economy by accelerating the construction of the East Asiatic sphere of com- 
mon prosperity. 

(2) Guiding principles on which Japan is to undertake the economic construction 


%4 This analysis is based on Prince Konoye’s statements of November 4 and December 22, 1938 
and the statement of Foreign Minister Arita on December 19, 1938, to correspondents of foreign 
newspapers. See the Sha@hé no. 108 (Nov. 9, 1938), pp. 28-30, and no. 115 (Dec. 28, 1938), pp. 
42-43. 


85 Shiathé no. 237 (Nov. 6, 1941). An English translation is found in the Tokyo gazette 4 (Dec. 
1940). 
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program embracing the three countries lie in the promotion of the general welfare in 
an ideal state of co-existence and common prosperity through the unitary co-opera- 


tion of the three countries, in accordance with the high and broad spirit of hakkd ichiu 
(the world as one family). 


(3) In order to expedite the economic construction Japan will endeavor to uplift 
the morale of the nation, renovate the internal structure, augment national strength 
while rendering assistance to the economic reconstruction of Manchukuo and China. 


For this purpose she will strive for the promotion of science and technique and under- 
take the development of pioneer industries. 


(4) Manchukuo, being in an inseparable relationship with Japan, is expected to 
swiftly perfect and develop important basic industries. 

(5) China is expected to develop her resources and reconstruct her economic sys- 
tem in collaboration with Japan and Manchukuo; in particular, progress in com- 
munications and transport services, smooth exchange of goods, and development of 
essential industries and resources are called for. Thus she is expected to contribute 
to the establishment of the East Asiatic sphere of common prosperity. 

(6) With a view to adjusting and accelerating the organized planning of eco- 
nomic construction embracing Japan, Manchukuo and China the administrative 
machinery relating thereto shall be speedily perfected. 


The phraseology of these documents is elusive. What did Prince Konoye 
and Foreign Minister Arita mean by the expression permanent stability of 
Eastern Asia? Such stability might conceivably be maintained by a regime of 
mutual respect for international law and the territorial integrity of the mem- 
ber states such as obtains in the Western Hemisphere under the system of the 
Monroe Doctrine and the Good Neighbor Policy of President Roosevelt. 
It is possible that this respect might take the form of a Pax Japonica enforced 
by the Japanese army, navy and air power. Again, it might be secured by a 
continental policy of outright conquest. 

On this subject, Prince Konoye and the foreign ministers have again and 
again stated that Japan intends to respect the national integrity of the com- 
ponent parts of the New Order. Particularly in reference to China has this 
point been made. In his statement of December 22, 1938, Prince Konoye 
said, ‘‘Japan not only respects the sovereignty of China, but she is prepared 
to give positive consideration to the questions of the abolition of extra- 
territoriality and of the rendition of concessions and settlements—matters 
which are necessary for the full independence of China.” The same theme 
had been repeated in almost every speech and statement upon the New Order 
made by Prince Konoye and reiterated by Baron Kuichird Hiranuma and 
Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai when they were premiers.** 


86 For the remarks of Baron Hiranuma, see the Kampé gégai or [Imperial gazette] supplement 
House of Peers, no. 2 (Jan. 22, 1939), pp. 10-12; and House of Representatives, no. 3, pp. 15-17. 
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Neighborly amity and international justice constitute also a much re- 
peated theme in the addresses on external policy by the premiers and foreign 
ministers. In his statement of December 22, 1938, Prince Konoye declared 
that the military operations against China are not prosecuted for the pur- 
pose of conquest. Japan seeks neither territory nor indemnity for the cost 
of subduing Chinese resistance to the New Order. “Japan demands,” he 
said, “only the minimum guarantee needed for the execution by China of her 
function as a participant in the establishment of the New Order.” The 
premier on this occasion evidently was trying to say that modern Japan is 
not in search of such an out-moded thing as annexation of territory. Her 
armies are fighting for a much more important advantage, namely neighborly 
co-operation.” In addition to this ingenious sophism, Japanese officials are 
wont to explain the idea of the East Asia community by reference to the 
mystic Yamato symbol of hakko ichiu which may be translated as “eight 
spheres beneath one roof” or “the world as one family” or more meaningly 
as “many nations under one great-state’’.* In this respect perhaps it may 
be said that the sharing of the same roof and participating in common pros- 
perity may well be considered the very essence of good neighborship. 

The joint defense against Communism was a prominent feature of the New 
Order at its inception. ““The existence of Comintern influence in East Asia 
can not be tolerated,” said Prince Konoye in his statement of December 22, 
1938. Generals, admirals, bureaucrats and party leaders have often repeated 
this theme. Since 1937, on all occasions, one of the principal reasons for prose- 
cuting the ruthless conflict with Chiang Kai-shek has been the alleged Com- 
munist alliance of the Chungking Government. Thus the establishment of 
the New Order has offered further reason for the continuance of the China 
Incident. Accordingly, the sudden conclusion of the Nazi-Soviet Pact in 
August 1939 left Japanese statesmen in a dizzy mood. The defensive alliance 
against Communism for some months took a secondary place in the pro- 
gram of the New Order. In time, Japanese statesmen accustomed themselves 
to a rapprochement to Russia. The prompt approval of the Moscow-Tokys 
Pact in April 1941 as well as the publication of photographs of Matsuoka 
standing arm in arm with Josef Stalin gave a hint that Soviet Russia might be 





For Admiral Yonai, see Ibid. House of Peers, no. 3 (Feb. 2, 1940), pp. 12-13; and House of Repre- 
sentatives, no. 4, pp. 16-17. 

37 Compare the Nippon keizai nempé 37 (July 5, 1939), pp. 73-74. 

38 See, for instance, the radio address of Foreign Minister Matsuoka on January 5, 1941, in the 
Toky6 Asahi, Jan. 6, 1941. See also the Kokka séryoku sen no senshi ni tsugu or [Appeal to soldiers 
of the total national war] (War Office: Tiky5, July 3, 1939), pp. 25-27. 
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welcomed even as a collaborator in the New Order in Greater East Asia.** 
Then, in June, came the sudden Nazi attack on Soviet-Russia, which revived 
the drooping validity of the Anti-Comintern Pact, while the appointment 
of Baron Hiranuma to the unusual post of vice-premier after Matsuoka was 
dropped from the cabinet, in July 1941, indicated a return in the direction 
of the traditional anti-Soviet bias. Throughout the period of the Russian 
rapprochement prominent Japanese militarists had continued their verbal 
assaults on Communism.“ 

The creation of a new culture which was frequently mentioned in the 
early discussions of the New Order was really expected to be little else than 
a revival of nationalist Japanese concepts with a totalitarian veneer which 
various Fascist societies have advocated for a decade or more. Japan and 
Manchukuo (under the pupilage of Japan) have signed and ratified the cul- 
tural treaties of Nazi-Germany and her allies and thereby learned a tech- 
nique which could be later applied in the Orient.“ ) 

Unquestionably, economic cohesion and co-operation are the most funda- 
mental of the purposes of the New Order. Many economic myths of the 
decade have entered into this phase of the new policy. A glance at the two 
statements of Prince Konoye in 1938 and the address of Foreign Minister 
Hachiré Arita to the foreign correspondents on December 19, 1938, will 
furnish the reader with a condensed guide to the entire ideology of Japanese 
self-sufficiency.“ The story is a familiar one: the over-population of Japan; 
her need for industrialization which in turn requires access to raw products 
on the continent; the semi-colonial status of China under the economic sys- 
tems of Great Britain and the United States who not only have closed their 
markets to Japan but also have encouraged the Chinese to boycott Japanese 
goods. Finally, the new economy requires regionalism or the close co!labora- 
tion of neighbors. It is regrettable, the thesis continues, that a large part of 
the Chinese have allowed Chiang Kai-shek to hide the truth from them, but 
it is hoped that with the elimination of the Chungking resistance the desired 
co-operation can be achieved. 

Undoubtedly there is some merit to be found in every argument in support 
of the economic phases of the New Order. The unfortunate part is the fact 


that the Japanese government has attempted to convert the Chinese by force 
as well as reason. 


3® Compare the Toky5 Nichi nichi shimbun, April 25 and 26, 1941; Tékyd Asahi, April 28, 1941. 

4° See the remarks of Major-General Seiitsu Tanaka before the special committee of the 
House of Representatives on the revision of the Peace Preservation Act which was proposed to 
cope with new manifestations of Communism in Japan. Toky6 Asahi, Feb. 13, 1941. 

«1 Compare editorial comment in the Tékyé Asahi, March 24, 1939. 

* For Arita’s statement to the foreign press, see the Japan advertiser (Toky5), Dec. 20, 1939. 
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THE VAGUENESS OF THE ORDER 


It cannot be denied that the aims of the New Order as set forth in the 
language of Prince Konoye and Arita are highly commendable. Even the 
purpose which is directed against Communism is worthy of praise if the 
objective be that of conserving national institutions against social revolu- 
tions prompted by agencies in foreign lands such as the Comintern. In the 
Imperial Diet, on the few occasions when the New Order has been criticised, 
almost the only objection offered to the policy is that of vagueness. Such, for 
instance, was the charge made by Takao Saité, a leader of the Minseité 
(Democratic Party), in the speech which led to his expulsion from the House 
of Representatives in 1940.* 

Vagueness may cause a weapon of propaganda such as the New Order to 
be far more effective than it would be in the event that its terms were re- 
duced to details. Glittering generalities are often powerful stimulants to 
national morale. In the case of the New Order these generalities have already 
proved to be puissant symbols in rallying the people to make supreme sacri- 
fices to carry out the foreign policy. At the same time vagueness allows the 
government a free hand in dealing with events as they arise. This seems to 
have been the case in the negotiations of the Japanese authorities, both 
military and civil, with Manchukuo in 1935, with Wang Ching-wei in 1940, 
with the French in Indo-China in the same year and with Thailand in 1941. 
In these cases the ideals of the New Order were displayed as the goal of the 
negotiations. 

As already suggested there has been in some Japanese quarters an attitude 
of economic determinism in regard to the Téa kyddotai or East Asia commu- 
nity. In this respect the New Order may be viewed as nothing else than the 
Toa shisd or East Asia idea of thirty years ago now clothed in the new 
sociological concept of the geographically-fatalistically determined (chiiki- 
ummei teki) community.‘ This attitude is partially expressed in the state- 
ment that Foreign Minister Arita gave to the correspondents of foreign 
newspapers in December 1938 in which he said: “It is most natural and 
proper that the two neighbor nations (Japan and China) closely bound 
together by the ties of race and culture—Japan, poor in natural resources 
and without a large domestic market, and China, still economically weak— 
should work together in order to ensure their independence as regards vital 
supplies as well as their markets in times of emergency.’ 


“8 Kampéd gégai or [Imperial gazette], supplement, House of Representatives, no. 5 (Feb. 3, 
1940), pp. 40-43. 

44 Compare the Nippon keizai nempé 37 (July 1939), p. 74. 

«8 Japan advertiser (Tdky5), Dec. 20, 1938. 
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CRITICISM IN THE IMPERIAL Diet 


As already indicated the New Order in Greater East Asia has not received 
trenchant criticism in the Imperial Diet. It is true that since the invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931 the national legislature has declined in prestige and 
authority. Political parties have long been discredited and in 1940 all of 
them dissolved. Furthermore, during a national emergency, patriotism closes 
the mouths of many politicians. Nevertheless, some criticism was to be 
expected, and its absence in the Diet suggests the fact that the New Order 
has captivated the public mind and conformed to the ideals of the majority 
of people. 

In the declarations of the ministers in the House of Representatives and 
the House of Peers almost invariably a portion of each address is devoted to 
praise of the New Order or to the necessity of reconstructing the economic 
and social system of Japan in order to carry out the program of the New 
Order. Comments of members ofthe diet almost without exception indicate 
approval! of the policy. The passage of the resolution to strengthen the war- 
time economic system (senji taisei) introduced by Kenzé Adachi in the 
House of Representatives in 1941 and including a preamble indicating Dai 
Téa kyéei ken as the unalterable national policy of Japan was regarded as a 
vote of approval of the policy.** On this occasion no adverse criticism what- 
soever was offered to the policy, while the adequacy of the policy for solving 
the problem of self-sufficiency was warmly praised. The most frequently 
commended feature of the policy is the provision for common defense against 
Communism.‘? It may be that the people of Japan have no fears of the 
Comintern. But official Japan is still in dread of Marxian ideas and methods. 
Such statesmen as Matsuoka appear to be without such fear, but in officialdom 
they are the exception. 

The interpellation by Takao Saité in the 75th session of the Diet which 
resulted in his expulsion from the House of Representatives was not an 
attack upon the principles of the New Order in East Asia. On the contrary 
Sait6 approved the fundamentals of the New Order but indirectly con- 
demned the Government and the army for seeking to carry them out by the 
use of force.** He also claimed that the negotiations with Wang Ching-wei 
failed to conform to the lofty ideals of the New Order as expressed by the 
premier and his foreign minister. Takao Saitd was expelled from the House 
of Representatives because of his reflections upon the army and upon the sei- 


“© Kampo gogai, House of Representatives, no. 4 Jan. 23, 1941, pp. 28-29. 


* See in particular the speech of Masazumi Andé in Kampé gégai House of Representatives, 
no. 5 Jan. 23, 1939, pp. 44-45. 


‘8 Kampo gégai, House of Representatives, no. 5 Feb. 3, 1941, pp. 40-43. 
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sen or sacred war in China, rather than for casting any aspersions upon the 
New Order. It is worthy of note that on this occasion both General Shunroku 
Hata (minister of war) and Admiral Zengo Yoshida (minister of the navy) 
made it clear that so far as the militarists are concerned criticism of the 
seisen is criticism of the New Order inasmuch as the New Order is the 
objective of the holy war.*® 


Tue New OrbDer AND THE GROSSRAUMWIRTSCHAFT 


Inspired by the Axis Pact of 1940, Japanese officials are wont to compare 
the New Order in Greater East Asia with the Grossraumwirtschaft and 
Ordnung of Nazi Germany. The comparison frequently gives rise to envy, 
for the extension of German control in Southeast Europe appears to have 
progressed with greater rapidity than that of the Japanese control in China. 
Articles in the newspapers and in popular magazines also are prone to refer 
to the blitzkrieg speed with which the Grossraumwirtschaft of Germany has 
proceeded in Europe and the slowness with which the Dai Téa kydei ken has 
gained ground in the Orient. They deplore the tardy development of Japanese 
trade in the South Seas as compared with the extension of the trade of the 
United States within the Pan-American circle. Writers conclude their ar- 
ticles with exhortations to their fellow citizens to redouble the national 
efforts for the advancement of the New Order in Greater East Asia.*° 

The possibility of a conflict between the Dai Toa kydei ken and the 
Grossraumwirtschaft has received slight attention in Japan. Confidence is 
expressed in the Axis Pact of September 27, 1940! which contains a pledge of 
German recognition of the leadership of Japan in the establishment of a 
New Order in Greater East Asia. Assuming that Adolf Hitler will honor 
this pledge, there remains the question of the definition of the borders of 
Greater East Asia which are not delimited in the text of the treaty as pub- 
lished. | 

Statements of Konoye and Arita clearly indicate that Greater East Asia 
includes Japan, Manchukuo and China and probably Indo-China and Thai- 

land. The verbose pronouncements of Matsuoka leave no doubt about Indo- 

49 Kampé gégai, House of Representatives, no. 6 Feb. 5, 1940, p. 54. See also Toky5 Asahi, Feb. 5, 

a Gempachiré Imano, “Grossraumwirtsclaft in Europe” in the Chad kéron 49 (Sept. 
1940), pp. 44-56; K6z6 Murayama, “Place of the South Seas in the East Asian economic sphere”’ 
in ibid. 49 (Sept. 1940), pp. 110-116; Toshitada Tateyama, “Inevitability of East Asian Gross- 
raumwirtschaft” in the Kaizé 23 (Jan. 1941), no. 1, pp. 42-66; Saburd Okazaki, ““The new world 
order and colonies” in ibid., 23 (Jan. 1941), no. 1, pp. 34-51; Yosaku Nanayasu, “Various aspects 
of the East Asia co-prosperity sphere”’ in the Bungei shunja or Literary review 19 (March, 1941), 


no. 3, pp. 176-89. See also various articles in the Téky6 Asahi, Feb. 25 and March 13, 1941; and 
the Toky6 Nichi nichi shimbun, March 8, 1941. 
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China and Thailand and also suggest the Dutch East Indies as parts of Greater 
East Asia.* Indeed, Matsuoka introduced the possibility of including 
Oceania. This vast region, capable of sustaining, according to Matsuoka, 
a population of 800,000,000, would include, as hinted by the foreign minister, 
not only the Dutch East Indies but also the Malay states, Australia and New 
Zealand.** This grandiose concept is in keeping with the constantly repeated 
theme of hakké ichiu or “eight corners of the universe under one roof.” 

If Greater East Asia includes the Dutch East Indies, the clash with the 
Grossraumwirtschaft of Nazi Germany would appear to be inevitable. The 
tin, rubber, petroleum, sisal, coffee and other products of these islands are 
equally coveted by Germany, which would not be content to relinquish a 
monopoly to Nippon. Even in China, Nazi Germany would be a rival of 
Japanese economy. Historically, Germany has consistently been a political 
and commercial competitor of Japan on the Asiatic continent. Even as late 
as 1938, German military advisers under General von Falkenhausen were 
engaged in training the armies of Chiang Kai-shek. The new markets in 
China will be sought by Germany as well as by other powers. Thus there 
is reason to doubt that any Nazi promises to leave the Orient in the hands 


of Nippon will save the Japanese from competition with the Nazi Grossraum- 
wirtschaft. 


CoNCLUSION 


The New Order in Greater East Asia is a regional policy that finds its 
roots deep in Japanese ideology. For the moment it offers a solution to the 
pressing economic and social problems of Japan, while it conforms to the 
Nazi and Fascist ideas that have captivated the imagination of a large part 
of the modern world. Indeed, the New Order in East Asia offers a basis for 
an understanding with the aggressor powers of Europe in their desperate 
gamble to seize continental if not world domination. Within Japan, the 
militarists, capitalists and bureaucrats have identified the China Incident 
with the New Order. The combination of these two policies has become 
the great modern myth of the Japanese people. This means that the holy 
war in China is now waged on behalf of the New Order. The two policies 
are interwoven, and thus the failure of the Japanese attempt to conquer 
China will point to the collapse of the New Order in East Asia. 


5! Notably his speech of January 21, i941 in the Imperial Diet. Kampé gégai, Jan. 22, 1941, 
House of Representatives, no. 3, pp. 15-16. 


% Remarks before the Settlement Committee of the House of Representatives on February 24, 
1941. Toky6 Asahi, Feb. 25, 1941, p. 1. 
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HE colonialism of Richelieu first brought the French to the Indo- 

Malayan peninsula in the seventeenth century. Ayuthia, which was then 
the capital of Siam, was the chief entrepét of the area and as such 
naturally attracted the French. But their efforts to establish diplomatic and 
commercial relations were terminated abruptly by two revolutions half a 
world apart. In Siam the Revolution of 1688 placed an antiforeign king on 
the throne. In England the Revolution of 1688 established William of Orange, 
implacable enemy of Louis XIV, as king of England.! The former event dis- 
lodged the French from the favorable position they had won in Siam. The 
latter was the signal for the outbreak of general war in Europe, which so 
engaged French attention that the venture in Siam was forgotten. 

While isolated foreigners continued to live in Siam during the eighteenth 
century, French priests among them, the influence of Europe upon that 
country was slight for 150 years, or until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

By the time that interest in the Far East had revived in France several 
important shifts in the balance of power had occurred. England had sup- 
planted France as the premier nation of Europe. She had also supplanted 
France as the greatest colonial power in the world, with dominance over 
Canada, parts of Africa, Australia, and especially India. Furthermore, in 
Asia she had successfully challenged the pre-eminent position of China. By 
the middle of the nineteenth century she had emerged as the dominant power 
in the world. Thus, when France began to attempt to rebuild a colonial em- 
pire in the Far East, Siam and Annam remained the only large and valuable 
areas in southern Asia not yet absorbed by European imperialism. 

The occasion for reawakened French interest in the peninsula came in 
1785. A rebellion in Tongking a few years before had driven the ruling 
Nguyen family of Annam from the capital at Hué. Two members of the 
family were befriended by a wealthy Annamite noble living in a border 

1G. B. Adams, The growth of the French nation (New York: Macmillan, 1928), p. 221. W. A. R. 


Wood, A history of Siam from the earliest times to 1781 (London: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1926), 
pp. 212-14, 
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Siamese town. This noble persuaded the older one, known to the Siamese as 
Ong Chieng Chun, to take refuge in Dhonburi, which is part of modern Bang- 
kok, and seek the protection of the Siamese king. This king, Phra Chao Tak, 
was engaged in the task of subduing and reorganizing a demoralized Siam 
after the conclusion of a series of disastrous wars with Burma, which had 
culminated in the destruction of the Siamese capital, Ayuthia, in 1767. In the 
course of time Phra Chao Tak became suspicious of Ong Chieng Chun’s 
activities and had him executed. But Phra Chao Tak himself suffered the 
same fate only a short time later. He had become insane, and Siamese author- 
ities attribute the execution of the Annamite prince to the mental aberration, 
which alienated the powerful nobles who had previously supported him. 

The new Siamese king was Phra Phutta Yot Fa Chulalok, founder of the 
present dynasty. Near the beginning of his reign the second Annamite prince, 
called by the Siamese Ong Chieng Su, but better known as Nguyen Anh, was 
brought to Bangkok by the same Annamite noble who had conducted Ong 
Chieng Chun there. Nguyen Anh persuaded the Siamese king to lend him 
assistance in an attempt to regain the throne of Annam. The Siamese sent 
two military expeditions to accomplish this, but both were unsuccessful. Siam 
was interested in preventing any possible alliance between Burma and Annam 
directed against herself. A new threat of attack on Siam by Burma persuaded 
Nguyen Anh that no further help would be forthcoming as long as Siam 
was engaged with her traditional enemy.? Consequently he was willing to 
listen to the counsels of a French missionary living in Bangkok who per- 
suaded him to appeal to the French for assistance. 

The appeal was made through Mgr. Pigneau de Béhaine, bishop of Adran. 
| In return for military help Nguyen Anh agreed to grant the French exclusive 
rights to the foreign trade in his kingdom and permission to establish a large 
post at the mouth of the river at Tourane, not far from the capital of Hue. 
The bishop expected to receive support from the commandant of Pondi- 
cherry. Undismayed by his failure to do so, he sailed for France in June, 
1786, to lay his case before the Maréchal de Castries, then minister of marine. 
There, after a series of disappointments, Montmorin, the foreign minister, 
recommended on November 25, 1787, the sending of an expedition to Cochin 
China (as Annam was generally known to the French). Back in Pondicherry 
the new commandant, Moracin, and the commander in chief of the French 
forces in India, Count Conway, were both opposed to the expedition. They 
persuaded the government to abandon it. The merchants of Pondicherry, 


* Luang Chun Kasikan et a/., Prawat sat Syam (3rd ed.; Bangkok: Sri Heng Press, 1935-36), 
p. 247. 
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however, were more optimistic about the venture. They financed it. In 1789, 
with two fully equipped ships and a motley army of adventurers and mer- 
cenaries, the intrepid bishop set forth. By January, 1790, Nguyen Anh had, 
with their help, regained his country.’ And in 1802 he was crowned Emperor 
Gia Long. 

The persecution of French priests and native Christians by Tu Duc, great- 
grandson of Gia Long, served as the occasion for the next direct French 
intervention in the affairs of Annam. French indignation was aroused by the 
brutality of the antiforeign measures of Tu Duc, and as a result Louis 
Napoleon dispatched Admiral de Genouilly to Hué to bring Tu Duc to 
terms. The admiral found Hué inaccessible for military purposes because of 
the fact that an overland march was necessary to reach it. Saigon, in the 
south, however, could be reached by sea. And the admiral, deciding that 
for his purposes it would do as well, took it in an afternoon in 1859. After 
a series of operations to the north Tu Duc, in 1862, signed a treaty by which 
three provinces in the Saigon area were ceded absolutely to France.‘ 

France believed at that time that the Mekong River, which empties into \ 
the China Sea below Saigon, was a navigable river. Furthermore, it was 
generally believed that the Mekong, which was known to rise in the province 
of Yunnan, would prove to be one of the main outlets for the China trade. 
France was eager to secure a share in this trade equal to that which would 
accrue to England from the domination of the Pearl River that Hongkong 
provided as well as from her efforts to open China’s back door through 
Upper Burma. French agents, therefore, were immediately busy advancing 
French interests up the Mekong and into Cambodia. Their efforts were 
complicated by political opponents who disapproved of their expansionist 
policy. As a consequence they were reproved and contested at every step. 

Up to this point Siamese and French interests had not clashed. The attitude 
of wary antagonism toward all European nations, which had been an accepted 
part of Siamese foreign policy during the entire eighteenth century, was still 
operative in the first decades of the nineteenth. The Portuguese succeeded in 
negotiating a treaty in 1818, but the British were unsuccessful in their at- 
tempt to do so in 1822, as were the Americans a few years later. Spies 
watched every movement of the men in exploring parties, and if one of them 
stopped to pick up a leaf or examine a strange insect it was reported to the 
king.® 


*C. L. Lokke, France and the colonial question (New York: Columbia University Press, 1932), 
pp. 102-11. 

4 Antonin Debidour, Histoire diplomatique de I Europe (Paris: F. Alcan, 1891), vol. 1, pp. 67 ff. 

5 F. A. Neale, Narrative of a residence in Siam (London: National Illust. Library, 1852), p. 227. 
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Very severe regulations of trade were aimed at discouraging European 
commerce. Thus at the entrance to the river a tiny island was fortified, 
though it was so small a fort that one traveler remarked that “‘A broadside 
of ship’s biscuits would almost annihilate it.’’® The river was buttressed on 
both sides, and in times of stress a ship’s cable was run across it from side to 
side to prevent the passage of a ship. Rules governing shipping were rigid. 
No foreign vessel was allowed to cross the bar without a special permit 
from the king himself. A transgression of this law subjected the vessel and 
cargo to immediate forfeiture and the captain and crew to imprisonment and 
severe punishment. A pilot who brought a foreign vessel over the bar with- 
out the king’s permission was subject to a death penalty. Tonnage duties 
where high. And export duties, somewhat greater than the import duties, 
were collected on the outgoing trip. In addition, it was the king’s prerogative 
to select such goods as he desired from the trading vessels that entered the 
port, and at his own price. The more valuable exports, among them carda- 
moms, ivory, gamboge, agila and sapan woods, were the king’s monopoly.” 
It was illegal to export rice and teak except under special conditions. 

To balance this antagonism toward the European nations there was a 
friendliness for China, which continued to be regarded in Siam as the domi- 
nant power in Asia. As late as 1810 a Siamese king asked and received in- 
vestiture from the emperor at Peking. 

Almost overnight in 1851, however, a change came. A remarkable king 
came to the throne in that year. He was remarkable because he was ready 
for modern times. He is officially known as Phrabat Somdej Phra Chom 
Klao Chao Yu Hua, or more commonly as King Mongkut.* By rights he 
should have come to the throne in 1824, but fortunately for the nation he was 
supplanted by an older half-brother for twenty-seven years, during which 
time Prince Mongkut was a Buddhist monk and devoted himself to study. He 
became a scholar of note, an authority on Siamese, Pali, and Buddhism. He 
studied Latin with the French Bishop Pallegoix and English with an Ameri- 
can missionary, Jesse Caswell. 

As soon as he came to the throne, he reversed policies which had stood for 
150 years. He had no illusions about the creeping processes of European 
imperialism, but he felt that the only answer to them was a modernized Siam, 
not an isolated one. England had already nibbled away the edges of the Thai 
Empire. In 1785 it was Penang, in 1800 Province Wellesley. In 1826 Great 


6 Ibid., p. 15. 
7 Ibid., pp. 181~83. 
® Luang Chun Kasikan et al., op. cit., pp. 301-18. 
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Britain took the provinces of Martaban, Tavoy, and Tenasserim, which 
both Burma and Siam claimed. Agents were busy expanding English interests 
in Johore, Kelantan, Trengganu, Kedah, and Perak.® 

In pursuance of his policy of opening up the country to European cultural 
and trade influences, Mongkut allowed Sir John Bowring to negotiate the 
first of Siam’s modern treaties with Great Britain in 1855.!° This treaty 
brought a British consul to Bangkok and enormously increased foreign trade, 
with all the benefits that follow in its train. But it also fastened on the 
country consular courts and extraterritoriality as well as restrictions on 
import duties. At the time that extraterritoriality was granted it was thought 
by all parties to be a convenience rather than a handicap to Siam. It was only 
after the development of colonies to the east, west, and south that the prob- 
lem became acute because French and British Asiatic protégés then acquired 
privileges that were originally meant only for Europeans. Treaties with the 
United States and France followed in 1856. The unfortunate feature of all 
treaties made during this period was that they had no time limits. This made 
it extremely difficult for Siam to obtain revisions later on. 

The dangers of the new policy were well known to the king and the small 
group of progressive younger men that composed the young Siam party. 
Nevertheless, some alteration in Siam’s traditional foreign policy was neces- 
sary, since that policy had been shaped upon the supposition of Chinese 
supremacy in Asia. When Britain forcibly acquired the right to be considered 
the first state in Asia, the policy of isolationism became useless, for Britain, 
unlike China, traded with a gun in one hand. 

Influential men around King Mongkut agreed with him on the necessity 
for reforming the nation and reorganizing the foreign policy. Like him they 
were extremely apprehensive of the result. Some idea of their state of mind 
is evident from an incident related by Mr. W. M. Wood, who accompanied 
Townsend Harris, the American envoy, to Bangkok in 1856. He wrote: 

The Phra Klan," about forty years of age, was a heavy, solid, sober-faced man, 


dressed in a blue-figured silk mantle, fastened around the waist by a yellow silk sash, 
and received us in an easy and dignified manner. . . . 
The commissioner commented upon the good feeling of the United States Govern- 
ment toward them, and its general desire for justice and relations mutually beneficial. 
“Such,” said the Phra Klan, “is our confidence in the justice and good disposition 
of the American government, that we would like to have an article in the treaty 


*W. A. R. Wood, op. cit., pp. 276-78. ; 

10 W. A. Graham, Siam (London: Alexander Moring, Ltd., 1924), pp. 217-18. 

1 “Phra Klan,” or correctly “Phra Klang,” was the title of the minister of the treasury and 
finance who handled foreign affairs. 
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providing, that in case of any trouble with any western power (England or France) 
the United States would act as umpire.’’” 


The commissioner thanked the Phra Klang for the compliment and assured 
him that no such provision would be necessary because the United States felt 
it an obligation of friendship to comply with any such request. Siam thus had 
to steer her own perilous course between England and France. 

The first clash with the French came over Cambodia, which had been 
loosely tributary to Siam for several hundred years. During this period of 
time Cambodia had played Annam off against Siam, always trimming her 
sails to ride with the power dominant at the moment. In fact on several 
occasions identical letters of fealty were written simultaneously to both 
powers. This practice was continued when Cambodia attempted to placate 
both Siamese and French. In 1860 King Mongkut received a letter from his 
vassal in Cambodia, which implied that trouble in that quarter was not to be 
long in coming. Phra Harirakram Maha Isarathibodi wrote: 

His Royal Highness Prince Thalaha and I together with our nobles high and sub- 
ordinate, are of the opinion that in the future it is feared that Annam may be defeated 
by the French and may give Cambodia to France as a present, claiming that Cam- 
bodia is under Annam. The French would be glad to accept it, for while they have 
come to fight against one country they have got two countries. The French would 
constantly oppress Annam and Cambodia.We are of the opinion that, if Annam falls 
to the French and gives Cambodia to France, or if the French have conquered Annam 


and try to take Cambodia claiming that it is under Annam, there is still a way to reply 


effectively to the French, because since the beginning my father and I were under 
Bangkok alone." 


The French were extremely anxious to secure the waterway of the 
Mekong in preparation for tapping the interior of China. They therefore 
resorted to the threat of force to persuade King Norodom of Cambodia, 
who had succeeded to the throne, to sign the treaty of Oudong on August 11, 
1863, which went far toward making Cambodia a French protectorate. King 
Norodom’s letter to his suzerain, King Mongkut, upon the conclusion of the 
treaty, mirrors the helplessness of the small unarmed state: 

Phya Khmer and I have prepared a report of the Admiral’s arrival to conclude the 
treaty with Cambodia. He seemed to speak very strongly. When I requested a post- 
ponement in order to report to Bangkok, he did not agree to it. If I resisted and re- 


fused to conclude the treaty, a quarrel would have ensued. Formerly Your Majesty 
said that the French were to come and conclude the treaty at Bangkok, but on this 


1% W.-M. Wood, Fankwei (New York: Harper & Bros., 1859), pp. 175, 176. 


8 From the archives of the Siamese government, included in How Thailand lost her territories to 
France (Bangkok : Dept. of Publicity, 1940), pp. 1, 2. 
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occasion Admiral de Lagrandiere, Commander-in-Chief of the French fleet at Saigon, 
compelled me to conclude the treaty in Cambodia. . . . We all agree that we were 
at our wits end. . . . However, my heart is as true and loyal to Your Majesty now 
as before. I would rather remain loyal to Your Majesty to the end of my life; my 
feelings have not changed in any way." 

And to make matters better if he could, Norodom entered into the same 
compact with Bangkok that he had with the French. But this was not to 
French taste, and so on April 9, 1865, the French man-of-war Mistraille ap- 
peared in Bangkok and forced the Siamese government to renounce its treaty 
with Cambodia on April 14.15 Ratifications of the new treaty were made in 
1867 which held that: 


III. Sa Majesté le Roi de Siam renonce, pour lui et ses successeurs, 4 tout tribut, 
présent ou autre marque de vassalité de la part du Cambodge. 

De son cété, Sa Majesté l’Empereur des Frangais s’engage a ne point s’emparer 
de ce Royaume pour l’incorporer a ses possessions de Cochinchine. 

IV. Les provinces de Battambong et d’Angkor (Nakhon Siemrap) resteront au 
Royaume de Siam... . 

VI. Les batiments sous pavillon Frangais pourront navigeur librement dans les 
parties du fleuve Mekong et de la mer intérieure qui touchent aux possessions Sia- . 
moises. . . . 


So France secured Siam’s formal recognition of the French protectorate 
over Cambodia, and France recognized the sovereignty of Siam over Battam- 
bang and Siamreap. 

At this juncture an event occurred which altered sharply the area of French 
interest. A thorough survey of the Mekong was undertaken by a party of 
French scientists headed by Doudart de Lagree. In the party was Francis 
Garnier. Lagree died on the expedition, and Garnier took his place. The 
expedition proved conclusively that the Mekong could not serve as an artery 
for the China trade. Much of it was made unsuitable for navigation by rapids. 
But though the Mekong’s usefulness had proved an illusion, the expedition 
did discover another river, which exactly fulfilled the qualifications supposed 
to have been possessed by the Mekong. This potential outlet for the re- 
sources of the Chinese hinterland was the Red River whose practicability 
was demonstrated and publicized by Jean Dupuis’ arms traffic with the 
Yunnanese. This river which also rose in Yunnan, passed through Tongking, 
and emptied into the sea near Haiphong. 

This discovery deflected French colonial interest from the south to the 
north. What had been gained in Cochin-China and Cambodia was retained, 


M4 Tbid., p. 2. 
15 G. H. Feltus, ed., Abstract of the journal of Dan Beach Bradley (Troy, N. Y., 1930), p. 302. 
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but interest shifted to the delta of the Red River. French gains there were 
finally consolidated and recognized by China with the Convention of Tien- 
tsin, which was signed on May 11, 1884. After this brief interlude French 
expansionists again looked to the west and began to advance the theory that 
the Thai-Laos provinces east of the Mekong River, having occasionally been 
vassals of Annam, should be restored to that kingdom. Boundaries, inasmuch 
as they had never been surveyed, were loosely defined, a fact which gave rise 
to endless border controversies. Nevertheless, this claim was at first ridiculed 
in Bangkok and unsupported in Paris. But as the desire for empire grew in 
France, it gained adherents. In 1886 France secured permission from Siam 
to locate a consulate at Luang Prabang, the principal city of Laos, and in- 
stalled August Pavie, an ardent colonialist, as vice-consul. 

In the same year J. M. A. de Lanessan published a book in Paris in which 
appeared this significant statement: 


. .. the frontiers between Yunnan and the States tributary to Burma and Siam are 
very vague; we have every interest in leaving them in this shape, in order to be able 
to push them back some day to the Mekong. . . . On the west, from the frontier 
of Yunnan to the mouth of the Se-Moun, the Mekong ought to be the frontier of our 
Empire. . . . From the Se-Moun our Empire should cross the Mekong, include the 
secondary basin of the Se-Moun, join the northern end of the Great Lake, and include 
the provinces of Battambong and Angkor, which has always formed part of the 
Kingdom of Cambodia. . . . 

The basin of the Se-Moun, which belongs to the basin of the Mekong, is separated 
from the basin of the Menam, which represents Siam properly so-called, by 2 moun- 
tainous and desert region, which constitutes a natural and scientific frontier between 
the basin of the Mekong and that of the Menam. . . . That mountainous frontier 
ought to be considered by France as the natural limit of her Indo-China Empire on 
the side of Siam. Having retaken the Great Lake provinces, which formerly were 
dependent on Cambodia, and the basins of the Mekong and the Se-Moun, we ought 
to adhere to the policy of respecting, and if necessary protecting the independence of 


Siam.!¢ 

The camel’s nose entered the tent when M. Pavie settled in Luang Prabang. 
The body soon followed. The whole area was troubled with periodic in- 
vasions of lawless Chinese Haws, who ravaged the country and departed. 
A small body of troops was sent from Bangkok in 1887 to drive them out. 
The occasion was pretext enough for some French troops to move in from 
Hanoi to “‘assist”’ the Siamese authorities in maintaining order. In 1888 these 
troops occupied the territory known as Sipsong Chuthai, an area of about 
54,000 square miles, which they refused to evacuate. 


16 J. M. A. de Lanessan, L’ expansion coloniale de la France, pp. 500, 501; trans. by Henry Norman, 
The peoples and politics of the Far East (New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1895), pp. 469, 470. 
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France prepared to press “the incontestable rights of Annam.” In 1891, 
to Siam’s dismay, M. de Lanessan was appointed governor-general of Indo- 
China. In November of that year in the Chamber of Deputies, M. Ribot 
declared that ‘‘all countries lying eastward of the Mekong, from the point 
where it leaves China, must be considered as belonging to France.” His- 
torical researches were published in France showing that Annam had once 
controlled all the country on the east of the Mekong and even much of the 
territory on the west bank. 

In 1893 things began to come to a head. France intimated that resistance 
would be met with insistence. On April 12, 1893, the Siamese minister of 
foreign affairs cabled the legation in London and so communicated with 
Lord Rosebery, who was the English secretary of state for foreign affairs.!* 
The reason for this and similar communications was that until the last 
moment Siam, which now recognized the pre-eminent position of Great 
Britain in Asia, counted upon the effective intervention of England. But she 
found that, so long as questions in dispute were confined to the “lower 
Mekong,” far from British interests, the British foreign office confined it- 
self to giving advice. The Siamese cable read: 


The modus vivendi proposed by Siam has been refused by France, who insists 
upon the withdrawal of the Siamese military and official posts east of the Mekong. 
In their place Annamite posts will:be set up, and the French claims will be pushed 
forward as far as possible. 

The Siamese Government are unable to grant the terms asked, but will be ready 
to submit the matter to international arbitration. 

The French gunboat now at Bangkok evidently intends to remain there, and an- 
other gunboat now on the way is expected to arrive on the 8th inst. (April) 

Alchough friendly relations towards Siam are professed, there is every appearance 
of forcing unacceptable terms upon the Siamese Government by menaces. Negotia- 
tions between the two parties are still pending, but the Siamese Government are 
determined to resist to the utmost.!® 


A Bangkok newspaper of April 18 remarked: 


The Siamese Foreign Minister is said to treat the present crisis very lightly. He 
counts on Siam being able to place from 9,000 to 12,000 men in the field, and asserts 
that the Siam of today is not the Siam of twenty years ago... The Foreign 
Minister thinks that Siam would make so serious a fight that France would hesitate 
before beginning hostilities.?° 


17 [bid., p. 470. 

18 This affair led England and France to the brink of war. See Alfred Vagts, “William II and 
the Siam episode,” American historical review, vol. 45 (July, 1940), pp. 834-41. 

1° Norman, op. cit., p. 474. 

20 Ibid., p. 477. 
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A vernacular newspaper, the Dhammasaht vinichai, cried out that “We 
will form our ranks and give our blood for our country, our King, our 
religion, and our race.’’* Siam prepared to fight with all her puny strength 
against what seemed then and seems still to Siamese to have been un- 
provoked aggression. 

Border incidents became the order of the day. A French sergeant was 
killed and 2 captain captured, much to the frenzied delight of Bangkok. 
Through May and June the general war spirit in Bangkok increased. The king 
went to Paknam at the mouth of the Chao Phya river on May 10 to inspect 
the fort and fire a trial gun. The ladies of the palace organized a Red Cross 
society and purchased hogsheads of Epsom salts, thousands of smelling 
bottles, cases of surgical instruments, and blankets. 

The battle of Paknam was fought on the evening of July 13 when two 
French gunboats started across the bar. According to the treaty of 1856 be- 
tween France and Siam they were well within their rights. On July 10 
M. Pavie had informed Prince Devawongse that the two French cruisers were 
about to arrive; and that, in accordance with the treaty, he requested the 
service of pilots for the evening of the 13. The Siamese objected to an 
interpretation of the treaty which deprived them of any possibility of pro- 
tecting themselves. As a consequence when the two French gunboats crossed 
the bar the Siamese opened fire, and although several French soldiers were 


killed, the ships went unharmed to the French legation and anchored three 
miles below the palace.” 


1 [bid. 

22 A contemporary account of this event, which so stirred Siam that it became an effectual 
deterrent for fifty years to any proposition to dredge the bar at the mouth of the river in order 
to admit large ocean-going vessels, was given in a letter to friends in America by an American 
missionary then living in Bangkok, who wrote: 

“It is with public excitement at white heat that I begin our bi-monthly station letter to you. 
Last Thursday evening while we were quietly assembled at one of our preaching places in the City, 
two French gunboats were forcing their way into the river and under fire passed uninjured the forts 
that were the pride and boasted stronghold of this people. We heard the booming of the cannon and 
on our way home passed through many companies of soldiers hastening to the palace to protect 
the King, if need be. It was not until the next morning, however, that we learned that three French 
warships stood before the French consulate ready at order to storm the palace and destroy the 
City. . . . All hope, and the hope makes the future seem brighter, that at the last moment England 
will step in and demand that France change her policy. 

Through the whole difficulty, which has lasted several months already, France has basely de- 
ceived the Siamese. It is said by those in high authority that the bringing of these gunboats was by 
breaking a promise made by the French Consul to the King that the French would respect the 
wishes of the King and not allow these “men of war,” then in the Gulf, to enter the river. Siam may 
have broken her treaty with France in a few minor particulars, but certainly she has done nothing 
that could warrant such inconsiderate treatment from France. It is said that Siam has acted more 
like a civilized nation than France throughout all these negotiations. . . . ”’ 
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M. Pavie, now French minister in Bangkok, sent an ultimatum to the 
king the next morning. In addition to demanding that the Siamese admit that 
all territories on the left bank of the Mekong River, including the islands in 
the river, were French, M. Pavie also demanded that the Siamese pay two 
sums of money to France: for various damages inflicted on French subjects 
the sum of two million francs; and as a guarantee of French claims the sum 
of three million francs.” 

Siam tried to stave off the decision, but the French fleet established a block- 
ade, and on July 29 the Siamese government sent a note to M. Pavie saying 
that it accepted the demands unconditionally. But since the Siamese had 
shown a disposition to fight, the French occupied the Thai city of Chantabun, 
the second most important Siamese port on the Gulf of Siam. This occupa- 
tion, which proved to be tenacious, was a thorn in the flesh to the Thai 
both because it was an obvious threat of further possible aggression and 
because it was proof to all the world that Siam was at the mercy of France. 
Further humiliation was forced on the king by France’s envoy, M. de Vilers, 
who insisted that he must be received with full honors in the royal palace at 
Bangkok. He forced the king to come to the capital especially for this pur- 
pose, even though the king was at his summer palace in a state of collapse. 
In behalf of M. de Vilers it should be added that he too felt that the other 
side was trying to humiliate him by not being willing to receive him in 
Bangkok. In this clash of pride and suspicion M. de Vilers won. 

On this occasion France made her greatest gains at the expense of the 
Siamese treasury and Siamese territory. She obtained three million francs in 
cash. She deprived Siam of the means of defending her eastern frontier. 
She obtained specific commercial advantages for French subjects. She an- 
nexed some 50,000 square miles of territory. And finally she occupied 
Chantabun (Chantaburi), commanding the Gulf of Siam and the entrance to 
three rich Siamese provinces.”4 

The relations between the two countries were gravely strained and gave 
rise to difficulties in the exercise of French extraterritorial rights, which 
continually threatened further complications and in the multiplication of 
which Siam beheld a grave menace to her national existence. All of her 
energies were required to prevent the occurrence of unfortunate incidents, 
but, notwithstanding her efforts, diplomatic representations and demands 
for inquiries, for explanations, and for reparations accumulated until her case 

appeared desperate. 


* Norman, op. cit., p. 494. 
% [bid., pp. 500, 501; Luang Chun Kasikan et al., op. cit., pp. 336, 337. 
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At this point Britain’s jealousy of French expansion westward toward her 
Indian empire at last led her to intervene. She concluded an agreement with 
France in 1896, guaranteeing the autonomy of Siam. 

Although Siam had complied with all French demands promptly, the 
French continued to occupy Chantabun (Chantaburi), which was of the 
greatest strategic importance. In order to terminate this occupation King 
Chulalongkorn appointed himself a goodwill mission of one in 1897 and 
traveled in Europe for seven months, ingratiating himself with European 
powers. He was well received in Paris. In 1899 he sent a mission to Saigon 
and did everything possible to persuade the French that there was no further 
need to maintain troops on Thai territory. And in the same year Governor- 
general Doumer of Indo-China visited Siam with the hope of improving 
Thai-French relations. 

But the French decided that further “‘rectifications” of the border were 
desirable and in 1902 and in 1904 secured by threat of force an additional 
38,000 square miles of territory. In return the French agreed to withdraw 
their troops from Chantabun. All that Siam actually got out of the Con- 
ventions of 1902 and 1904 was a mitigation of some of the worst evils of 
extraterritoriality. By this time the name Chantabun had appeared in three 
international agreements. In spite of French promises to evacuate the area 
their troops did not actually leave until the middle of 1906. And then they 
did not leave Siam but merely withdrew to the near-by town of Trat, where 
their nuisance value was as high as ever. 

It was not until after the Treaty of 1907 that French troops finally left 
Siam. In addition to this withdrawal, Siam acquired jurisdiction over French 
Asiatic subjects, although French consuls retained the right to evoke cases 
involving such persons. The cost to Siam was 31,000 square miles of land 
on the western border of Cambodia. 

The physical scar tissue willfully created by France on the body of Siam 
covered some 290,490 square miles. The psychological scar in her nervous 
system was so deep that Siamese for decades had to remind themselves that 
they were in no position to do anything but “swallow the bitter with the 
sweet.” But they were wont to quote another proverb, to wit: ““When the 
floods rise the fish eat ants, but when the waters recede the ants eat fish.” 

In 1940 the waters receded for France, and the ants were provided their 
opportunity. Three factors combined to embolden the Siamese to act. They 
were: (1) the rise of Japan as challenger and possible successor to Great 
Britain in her capacity of dominant power in east Asia; (2) the fall of France; 
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and (3) the recementing of Siamese-British amity*® as a guarantee against 
possible Japanese aggression. 

Siamese relations with Japan, long on a friendly footing, became cordial 
when the Siamese delegate to the League of Nations refrained from voting 
on the Lytton Report, and so refused to condemn Japanese aggression in 
Manchuria. Siam’s new constitutional government, which was established in 
1932, contained a minority pro-Japanese group. They saw in Japan an Asiatic 
nation that was rapidly becoming an important world power. Deliberate 
efforts were made by both Siamese and Japanese to foster closer social, 
cultural, and economic relations. Typical incidents serve to show the trend. 
Thus, just before Luang Pradist Manudharm took over the office of minister 
of foreign affairs in February, 1936, he visited Japan and was received by 
the emperor. His act was.so unusual that it received notice as one of the out- 
standing events of the year.?® 

Or again, on the occasion of a Japanese cultural mission visiting Thai- 
land in 1937, daily papers, such as the Siam chronicle, put out special “Siam- 
Japan Cultural Mission” editions. Fast-growing Siam-Japan amity was thus 
advertised to the nation. Or for example: the Japanese established the Mitsui 
Steamship Line in Bangkok and opened up direct lanes of travel from 
Bangkok to Kobe at very reasonable rates. Small groups of Siamese business- 
men made trips to Japan and returned to sell lines of Japanese goods.” 
Siamese officials and honeymooners began to make Japan their vacation 
resort. The new Mitsui Line annually invited “Miss Siam,” winner of the 
annual nation-wide beauty contest, to a free trip to Japan, where she and her 
court were lionized.?® 

Even the Boy Scouts exemplified the new interest. Delegations and gifts 
were exchanged. The Siamese scouts gave the Japanese an elephant as a 
symbol of their good will. In 1939 a Japanese good will air mission flew over 
to Bangkok, and again several of the dailies devoted whole editions to 
Japanese-Siamese friendship and mutual aid.2° 

Trade relations were fostered until Japanese imports into Siam were over 
25 per cent of the total.*° Siamese exports were still made largely to British 
ports. However, Japan had an eye on Siamese tin, rubber, and rice, the three 


25 Nonaggression Pact of June 12, 1940. 

26 The directory for Bangkok and Thailand (Bangkok: Bangkok Times Press, 1940-41), p. 19. 

27 Prajamitra, Mar. 30, 1939. 

28 The directory for Bangkok and Thailand, p. 84. 

2° Bangkok Chronicle, Oct. 17, 1939. 

3° Annual statement of foreign trade and navigation (Bangkok: Department of Customs, 1937-38). 
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chief exports. Until 1941 all but an approximate thousand tons of Siam’s 
rubber production of 47,000 tons went to British markets. By negotiating 
an arms contract with Siam on a barter basis, Japan now takes over 40 per 
cent of this rubber in Japanese chartered ships. It is impossible even to 
approximate the extent of her present share in the rice and tin exports, but 
“the fact remains that the influx of Japanese airplanes and guns has been 
reciprocated with a sudden increase of rice, rubber, and tin shipments to 
Japan.’’*? Economically Japan and Siam are more interdependent than ever 
before. 

On June 12, 1940, Thailand®* signed a nonaggression pact with Great 
Britain, which was ratified on September 2. This seemingly protected Thai- 
land in the rear. Subsequently a “‘Goodwill Mission’’ was sent throughout the 
British possessions in the Far East, first visiting Burma in September. The 
Thai minister to the United States announced the following month that 
Thailand was “entirely satisfied with its Burma frontier.’”’*4 Nevertheless, it 
is interesting to note that Burma, which had been Siam’s traditional enemy 
for centuries, interpreted the events occurring in Thailand “as indicative of 
the need for strengthening of Burma’s defenses.’’** 

On June 18, 1940, the Tohdkai, a minor Japanese political party, passed a 
resolution asking the Japanese government to carry out a “protective’’ occu- 
pation of French Indo-China.** By the end of the month Japanese forces 
were concentrated on the China side of the Indo-China border. In Thailand 
defense preparations were accelerated. When the penetration of the German 
army into France became an established fact, all Thai governors of border 
provinces were forbidden to leave their posts. And by the time France fell 
the border was heavily guarded. Incidents began to occur which suggested 
the imminence of armed intervention. The Thai were preparing to try to 
regain some of their ancient empire, by negotiation if possible, by force if 
necessary. 

It is possible to overestimate the share that Japan has had in shaping the 
events that led up to the border war between Thailand and Indo-China. No 
instigation of any outside power was necessary, inasmuch as adequate 
motivation for the steps taken already existed. The Thai are convinced 
that they have been for seventy-five years the victims of unprovoked and 


3t Chicago Daily news, Feb. 10, 1941. 

32 Ibid., Feb. 10, Mar. 14, 21, 1941. 

% “Siam” officially changed to “Thailand,”’ “Land of the Free,”’ on June 24, 1939, to suit the 
rising spirit of nationalism. 

34 New York Times, Oct. 6, 1940. 

36 John L. Christian, “Burma between two wars,”’ Asia (Aug., 1941). 

% Chicago Daily news, June 19%, 1940. 
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unjustified French aggression. The point of view of practically all educated 
Thai was expressed by ex-King Prajadhipok® shortly before his death. He 
broke a long political silence to say in a press interview, as reported by the 
Rangoon radio, that: 


Thailand does not want to be under the control of any nation. I am sure that this 
is the foundation of the policy of the present government. 

There is no truth in the statement that Thai policy is controlled by Japan. Our 
territorial claims upon Indo-China are of long-standing origin and are not inspired 
by the Japanese.** 


Many Thai believe that the Mekong River is the natural frontier of Thai- 
land on the east. They argue that it is in accord with accepted principles of 
international law relating to frontiers, strategic, economic, and racial. Nai 
Direck Jaiyanama, deputy minister of foreign affairs, said in a lecture de- 
livered at the department of publicity on November 27, 1940, that: 


As it is evident that the action of the French in compelling Thailand to give up 
the Thai natural frontier, the Mekong river, renders our frontier devoid of strategic 
security, the most important object of our government must be to secure the return 
of the Thai original frontiers so that Thailand may be in a position to enjoy peace 
and happiness and need not fear any danger from any other power. . . . If reference 
is to be made to the third principle, that is to say the racial principle, it is clearly evi- 
dent that the fact that Thailand should have the Mekong river as the frontier con- 
forms in all respects to this racial principle. It is already well known that the people 
who live in that region are of the same race and blood as the Thais.*® 


The occasion for action came on November 28, when French planes 
dropped bombs at Nakorn Panom, hitting a police station. Serious military 
action was not taken by Thailand until January 10, 1941. From that date 
on fighting continued with rising tempo until the Japanese government 
offered to mediate the dispute. The Thai accepted this proposal on January 
25. A fourteen-day truce was arranged on January 31 on board the Japanese 
warship Natori, which was anchored at Saigon. 

Peace delegations were then sent by the Thai and French to meet with the 
Japanese in Tokyé in order to prepare a convention. On March 11, 1941, 
the agreement was initialed at Toky6 by the three delegations concerned. 

Luang Siddhi Sayamkarn, undersecretary of state in the ministry of foreign 
affairs, participated in both the truce and final peace agreements, which he 
outlined in a public address as follows: 

37 His official title was Phrabat Somdet Phra Pok Klow Chao Yu Hua. He succeeded to the 
throne in 1925 and abdicated in 1935, 


38 Prajamitra, Feb. 28, 1941. 
3* Ibid., Nov. 30, 1940. 
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1. France agrees to return the following territories to Thailand, namely :— 

(a) All the territories lost by Thailand under the Franco-Thai Treaty of 1904, 
ie. the territory of Luang Prabang region on the right bank of the Mekong river, 
the territory of Champasak region opposite Pakse, and the territory of Cambodia 
lost by Thailand under the 1904 treaty. 
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(b) Of the Eastern Provinces lost by Thailand under the Franco-Thai Treaty of 
1907, the Province of Battambong and Srisophon up to the Great Lake. Siemrat and 
Angkor Wat are to remain French territories. 

(c) The territory in Cambodia lying north of the line drawn eastward from the 
north of Angkor Wat to the Mekong river just below Stung Treng. However, a 
small sector lying on the right bank of the Mekong river opposite Stung Treng is 
reserved to French Indo-China.*° 


After this agreement had been reached the three delegations worked out 
a Peace Convention which was finally signed on May 9. This added the fol- 
lowing provisions: 


“© Bangkok Chronicle, May 29, 1941. 
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2. In the Mekong river, the middle line of the principal channel of navigation 
constitutes the frontier. It is expressly agreed, however, that Khong Island still re- 
mains French territory, while Khone Island becomes Thai territory . . . 

3. In the Great Lake, the frontier is constituted by an arc of a radius of twenty 
kilometers from the point where the present boundary of the provinces of Siemrat 
and of Battambong touches the lake. . . . Thai and French ressortissants can freely 
engage in navigation and fishery. . . . 


* * * * 


7. Thailand and France agree to renounce all financial claims against each other, 
arising out of the transfer of the said territories, but Thailand will pay France a sum 
of six million Indo-Chinese piastres. [This was for a French railway line.] 


Thailand had regained only about 43,000 of ‘the almost 300,000 square 
miles of territory lost to the French.“ 

There was widespread disappointment. Two statements of considerable 
significance were made by prominent Thai after the above settlement was 
concluded. Nai Direck Jayanam, deputy minister of foreign affairs, said in a 
press conference that, “Thailand had asked for the return of a much larger 
area than had been obtained.” And Luang Vichitr Vadhakarn, director- 
general of the department of fine arts and a member of the council of min- 
isters, announced that, when he learned how negotiations were going, he 
made a rush trip to Japan by plane on February 27, 1941, without even wait- 


ing to get a passport. He then explained what he had hoped but failed to 
accomplish. 


Angkor Wat is the flag toward which my desires are directed. I tried to the utmost 
of my ability to get this famed and ancient landmark back. On the other hand, the 
French were doing their best to keep it. It is the national flag of Cambodia. If we 
had secured Angkor Wat, it would have been tantamount to regaining the whole 
nation. 


Aside from the physical factors involved in the loss of territory, which 
have already been discussed, a secondary psychological factor, seldom men- 
tioned, has also been important. While the British were always careful to 
act with rigid correctness, the French were sometimes wantonly tactless. 
In Cambodia Governor Thomson of Cochin-China in 1884 forcibly entered 
King Norodom’s bedchamber to demand that the king accept further French 
control.‘* In Bangkok the fiery M. Aubaret, one of the early French ¢onsuls, 
indulged in a series of discourtesies and indiscretions that antagonized not 


41 [bid., Mar. 13, 1941. 

#2 [bid., Mar. 13, 1941. 

8 Prajamitra, Apr. 5, 1941. 

44D. W. Brogan, France under the republic (New York: Harper & Bros. 1940), p. 239. 
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only the Thai but also the Europeans there. Best remembered of these was 
the occasion on which M. Aubaret threw a Thai prince, who was also an 
important judge, down the front steps of the consular residence by his hair 
and pitched the insignia of his office after him.‘® Then there was the dis- 
courtesy of M. de Vilers, special minister plenipotentiary in 1893, who re- 
fused to be received in audience at the summer palace, where the king was in 
residence, but forced the king, ‘who was ill, to come down to Bangkok and 


receive him at the royal palace, with the alleged deliberate intent of humiliat- 
ing the monarch.**® 


While these things are easily forgotten by the nation whose nationals 
were responsible for them, they have not been so lightly dismissed by the 
victims. They have definitely contributed to the hatred of France, which is 


common among ardent Thai nationalists. As a young Thai, Sukit Nimman- 
heminta, recently wrote: 


When the French had taken Annam and the British lower Malaya and upper 
Burma, we Thai became the next victims. Now there are various techniques of ag- 
gression. The gentlemanly assailant is so subtle in his approach that the prey has lost 
a limb before he realizes what is happening. The boor, however, intimidates and then 
rends with his fangs. In the former case, the victim, even if he has been wounded, 
tends to forget this scar. But in the latter, the injury to prestige as well as person 
carves the memory of the outrage ineffaceably on his heart, where it will remain to 
his dying day. And if he finds no opportunity of redress, he will stamp the story on 


the minds of his children and children’s children as a part of their unforgettable 
spiritual heritage.‘” 


In the light of this attitude the words written by Herbert Adams Gibbons 
in 1919 gain new significance: 


French policy toward Siam has had the opposite effect to that which it was in- 
tended to have. The French thought they were extending their influence in the pen- 
insula, and making a greater Indo-China. They could afford to trample upon Siam’s 
feelings and ignore Siam’s rights. But the Siamese were rendered bitter enemies 
instead of being cultivated as useful friends for the future. Extension of her colonial 
dominion at the expense of Siam will mean one day for France the necessity of getting out 
of Indo-China altogether. 1f she does not go without resistance, the Siamese will help 
in putting her out.® [Italics mine.] 


46 A. H. Leonowens, English governess at the Siamese court (Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co., 
1870), pp. 257-60. 


46 Norman, op. cit., p. 498. 


47 Sukit Nimmanheminta, “Kran nam lot mot kin pla,” Chulalongkorn University quarterly 
(Oct., 1940). 


‘8 Herbert Adams Gibbons, The new map of Asia (New York: The Century Company, 1919), 
p. 93. 
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NE of the basic aims of American foreign policy has been to maintain 

the right of all countries to trade with China on an equal basis. The 
first formal declaration of this aim came with the sending of the Open Door 
notes in September, 1899. The origin of these notes has received much at- 
tention from historians in recent years, and certain aspects of their origin, 
particularly the part played by W. W. Rockhill and the Englishman, Alfred 
Hippisley, have become very well known.! At least one aspect, however, 
has been entirely overlooked: namely, that special business interests in the 
United States were concerned over the possible loss of the Chinese market; 
were eager to have the government take just the sort of action which it did 
take; and were active in bringing pressure to bear on the government. It is 
the thesis of this article that they were partly responsible for the sending of 
the notes and, consequently, for America’s Open Door policy. 

It should be emphatically stated, however, that this article does not pre- 
tend to give a complete account of the origins of the Open Door policy. Not 
only does the author not believe that such an account can be given merely in 
terms of business pressure on Washington, but the article does not even con- 
sider business in general; it is limited almost exclusively to two groups of 
special interests, which might, indeed, be called one, so closely did they over- 
lap. The almost complete absence of reference to many of the well-known 
aspects of the origin of the policy does not mean that the author considers 
these factors unimportant, but simply that he is confining himself to what has 
not been elaborated elsewhere. Numerous writers have attempted to give a 
rounded account of the matter; a very few have gone deeply into the part 
played by business;? but no writer has dealt specifically with the special in- 
terests here under consideration. Yet the influence of these interests appears 


1 See A. L. P. Dennis, Adventures in American diplorracy, 1896-1906 (New York, 1928), chap. 8; 
and A. Whitney Griswold, The Far Eastern policy of iise United States (New York, 1938), chap. 2 
and the Appendix. 

2 Especially A. Vagts, Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten in der weltpolitik (New York, 1935); 
and J. W. Pratt, Expansionists of 1898; the acquisition of Hawaii and the Spanish islands (Baltimore, 
1936). 
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to have been so great that any complete history of the origins of the Open 
Door policy should include some mention of them. 

One of these special interests was the American-China Development Com- 
pany, a corporation founded in 1895 for the purpose of getting railroad con- 
cessions in China.* Its sixty shares of stock were held by forty-nine share- 
holders, of whom the best known were the following: the Carnegie Steel 
Company; Thomas C. Platt, Senator from New York; Levi P. Morton, vice- 
president of the United States under President Harrison; Frederick P. Olcott, 
president of the Central Trust Company of New York; John I. Waterbury, 
president of the Manhattan Trust Company; James Stillman, president of 
the National City Bank; George F. Baker, president of the First National 
Bank of New York; Charles Coster, member of J. P. Morgan and Company; 
Jacob Schiff, member of Kuhn, Loeb, and Company; E. H. Harriman, chair- . 
man of the executive committee of the Union Pacific Railway; and G. R. 
Hegeman, president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Three 
officials of the Development Company were also important shareholders: 
A. W. Bash, its representative in China; General William Barclay Parsons, 
its chief engineer; and Clarence Cary, its legal adviser. With seven shares of 
stock, Cary was the company’s chief shareholder.‘ 

Shortly after the formation of the American-China Development Com- 
pany, Bash was sent to China to try to get a concession. In May, 1895, he 
called on Charles Denby, the American minister in Peking, and asked for his 
assistance.® Since Denby had for years been trying to persuade Americans to 
do business in China, he was anxious to do what he could for Bash; but in 
view of the State Department’s traditional caution about supporting private 
business interests, he thought it prudent to ask for instructions from Wash- 
ington.® 

About this time Richard Olney became Secretary of State. As an advocate 
more vigorous support for American enterprise in foreign countries than 
most of his predecessors, it is not surprising to find him advising Denby ‘“‘to 
employ all proper methods for the extension of American commercial inter- 
ests.’’” It was perhaps as a result of this note that Bash secured shortly after- 


* Department of State, Miscellaneous Letters, May, 1898, part 1. 

‘ Ibid., July, 1899, part 2. Some of Cary’s shares were held for Vanderbilt interests; similarly 
Stillman represented Rockefeller interests as well as his own. 

5 Vagts, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 962. 

* Denby to Gresham, May 10,1895, ibid, p. 963. 

7 Olney to Denby, Dec. 19, 1896, Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, 1897 
(Washington, 1898), p. 56. This letter, of course, was not in response to Denby’s letter to Gresham 
mentioned above. 
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wards a preliminary contract for a railway concession between Peking and 
Hankow. But Bash was not empowered to conclude the contract; it was, 
therefore, necessary to wait until authorized agents of the company should 
arrive in China. When the agents, one of whom was Clarence Cary, did ar- 
rive, they found the Chinese refusing to continue negotiations. Accordingly, 
they complained to Denby. The minister called on the Chinese foreign office 
and told the officials that it would be “‘a breach of good faith” not to go 
through with the contract. Taking a strong line, he succeeded in persuading 
the Chinese to resume negotiations.® 

Meanwhile Olney had been succeeded by John Sherman, a man who did 
not believe in government support for such ventures as the Development 
Company. When the new Secretary of State read Denby’s official report 
about the above incident, he was not pleased. “‘You should be cautious,” he 
warned the minister, “in giving what might be understood as this Govern- 
ment’s indorsement of the financial standing of the persons seeking contracts 
with that of China.”’® It is not wholly surprising, therefore, that two months 
later a Belgian syndicate, instead of the American-China Development Com- 
pany, was awarded the contract. 

Despite the turn of events the Americans continued their efforts to obtain 
a concession somewhere in China; but the year closed with no success to 
report. Did the officials and the powerful shareholders of the Development 
Company know of Sherman’s warning to Denby? Whether they did or not, 
they must have found little to their liking in the negative policy of the State 
Department under its new Secretary; and some of them took part in the or- 
ganized attempt, as will be noted in what follows, to persuade the government 
to adopt a different policy. 

A second group of special interests was the American exporters of cotton 
goods. Cotton goods were America’s chief export to China, and that country 
provided by far the largest market for American cotton mills. In 1899 this 
country exported $24,852,691 worth of cotton goods, of which almost half, 
$10,290,981, went to China alone. No other country came close to this, the 
second largest importer taking only about one-fourth as much.’ 

At that time England was the leading exporter of cotton goods to China, 
the United States was second, and far in the rear were Japan and the Nether- 
lands. Although the annual value of the American exports was only about 
half that of the English, it had increased over 120 per cent from 1887 to 1897; 

® Denby to Olney, Jan. 10, 1897, ibid., pp. 57-59. 


* Sherman to Denby, Mar. 8, 1897, ibid., pp. 59-60. 
10 These figures have been compiled from Commercial relations of the United States, 1899, vol. 12. 
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while English exports had declined almost 14 per cent." Americans attached 
considerable importance to this rapid growth of exports. They believed 
that the United States was capturing the Chinese market and that it was a 
market well worth acquiring. Even those with little or no business in China 
were impressed, for they had great hopes for the future. In those times, as 
still today, China was considered in wide circles to be potentially the greatest 
market in the world.” 

We have, then, in the case of cotton, an American industry vitally con- 
cerned with the Chinese market. As many members of the industry were 
almost altogether dependent on that market, anything which the government 
might do to preserve it would be to their direct interest. The same, of course, 
was true of the American-China Development Company. The men connected 
with this company, along with the cotton exporters, were those who had the 
greatest financial interest in China, and it was they who were most active in 
bringing pressure to bear on the American government. Of course, business 
anxiety over the Chinese market was by no means limited to these two 
groups, but as they had so much more at stake than any other group, it 
would be misleading not to give them special treatment. 

The first step taken by these special interests occurred at the beginning 
of 1898. At that time considerable anxiety arose out of developments in 
China. The previous March, France had made the island of Hainan a sphere 
of influence; in November, German troops had landed at Kiaochow; and 
shortly afterwards a Russian fleet had dropped anchor at Port Arthur. It 
looked to many businessmen as though something which they had been fear- 
ing for several years—the partition of China—might be on the verge of 
realization. The threat to Port Arthur was particularly disturbing to Ameri- 
cans, for it was a key city of Manchuria, which, together with the adjoin- 
ing provinces of China proper, was the chief market for American cotton 
goods. It was widely expected that, should Russia get control, discriminatory 
tariffs would be introduced, and an important market would be lost to the 
United States." 

Business opinion was also aroused by the attitude of the State Department. 
Despite what seemed to be so obviously a dangerous situation in China, 


1! Consular reports (Washington, 1899), vol. 59, chart following p. 560. 

12 Many statements about the future of the Chinese market can be found in business journals of 
the period. 

48 American cotton exporters had just had an object-lesson of what to expect. In 1896 Russia’s 
ally, France, annexed the island of Madagascar and the next year introduced a tariff favoring French 
products. The United States had been the leading supplier of cotton to Madagascar, but after the 
new tariff her exports dropped from $431,688 in 1897 to $245 in 1899, while French cotton exports 
rose correspondingly. See Commercial relations, 1900, vol. 1, p. 294. 
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responsible officials were giving no sign of alarm; in fact, they seemed almost 
to welcome the situation. Interviewed by the Philadelphia Press, Secretary 
Sherman stated that he did not see any likelihood of partition—at least, not 
for some time. Even if China should be partitioned, he said, “‘the powers would 
gladly seize the opportunity to trade with us. Our commercial interests 
would not suffer, as far as I can see, in the least—quite the contrary.’ 

This expression of opinion was most disturbing to those with financial 
interests in China. In an article which he wrote apparently just after Sher- 
man’s statement, Clarence Cary, back from his unsuccessful trip to China in 
behalf of the American-China Development Company, denounced what he 
termed the Secretary’s “‘quaint and dangerous view that the interests of the 
citizens of the United States are not threatened by a possible partition of 
China.’’!* In a similar vein, the New York Journal of commerce and commer- 
cial bulletin, a newspaper which often expressed the point of view of many 
cotton exporters, spoke in a strongly worded editorial of the “generally 
admitted necessity of prompting the Administration to give notice to the 
world that the United States will suffer no interference with the commercial 
rights it now possesses in China.’’!¢ 

This combination of encroachment on Chinese soil and evidence of what 
they took to be disinterestedness on the part of the State Department so 
alarmed some of those with financial interests in China that they determined 
to take action. On January 6, 1898, three days after Sherman’s statement to 
the Press, they held a meeting in the office of Clarence Cary in New York 
City. At the meeting a “Committee on American Interests in China’ was 
founded. It was instructed to confer, first with the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, and then, if it should seem desirable, with other commercial 
organizations throughout the country, regarding “‘the methods to be adopted. 
to conserve the rights of citizens of the United States in the Chinese Em- 
pire.” 

There were five members of the Committee: Clarence Cary, Everett 
Frazer, S. D. Brewster, John Foord, and E. L. Zalinski. Cary has been men- 
tioned before; Frazer was the head of an American firm in Shanghai; Brew- 
ster, a partner in one of the large firms handling the export of cotton to 
China; Foord, a contributing editor of the Journal of commerce and commer- 
cial bulletin; and Zalinski, a member of the Bethlehem Iron Company. It 
should be noted that men connected both with the American-China Develop- 


14 Philadelphia Press, Jan. 4, 1898. 


16 Clarence Cary, “‘China’s complications and American trade,”’ Forum, vol. 25 (1898), p. 25. 
16 Journal of commerce and commercial bulletin, Jan. 4, 1898. 
17 The American Asiatic Association, 1899 (unpublished pamphlet), p. 10. 
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ment Company and with the cotton interests were on the committee. The 
committee became the channel through which men like Cary, interested in 
China as a field of investment, and others, anxious to preserve a market for 
their cotton, could and did attempt to divert the government from the nega- 
tive attitude characteristic of it while Sherman was Secretary of State. 
Through it they were able to organize and co-ordinate their efforts to bring 
about a new policy. 

Just a week after its founding the committee submitted to the New York 
Chamber of Commerce a petition signed by a large number of important 
firms. The petition urged the chamber to take such action as would direct 
the attention of the government to the threatening situation in China and 
would ensure “that the important commercial interests of the United States” 
be safeguarded.'* As a result of the petition the chamber adopted the follow- 


ing memorial on February 3 and forwarded it to President McKinley the 
same day: 


That there are important changes now going on in the relations of European powers 
to the Empire of China . . . affecting the privileges enjoyed under existing treaty 
rights by American citizens trading in and with China. That the trade of the United 
States to China is now rapidly increasing, and is destined, with the further opening 
of that country, to assume large proportions unless arbitrarily debarred by the action 
of foreign governments. . . . That, in view of the changes threatening to future trade 
development of the United States in China, the Chamber of Commerce . . . respect- 
fully and earnestly urge that such proper steps be taken as will commend themselves 
to your wisdom for the prompt and energetic defence of the existing treaty rights of 


our citizens in China, and for the preservation and protection of their important 
commercial interests in that Empire.’ 


Secretary Sherman, to whom the President had referred the memorial, 
informed the New York Chamber that the matter was being given the “most 
careful consideration.’’*° As a matter of fact, the same day that he wrote to 
the chamber he instructed the ambassador in Berlin to inform the authorities 
in that country of “‘the interest which this Government must necessarily feel 
in conserving and expanding the volume of trade which it has built up with 
China.” If, as seems probable, this step was in part the result of the above 


memorial, it was the first success of the special interests in influencing the 
policy of the government. 


18 [bid., pp. 10-11; Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, Annual report, 1897- 
1898, p. 74. ; 

1” New York Chamber of Commerce to McKinley, Feb. 3, 1898, Miscellaneous Letters, Feb., 
1898, part 1. Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, Annual report, 1897-1898, p. 75. 

#0 Sherman to Orr, Feb. 11, 1898, Department of State, Domestic Letters, vol. 225, pp. 386-87. 

*1 Sherman to White, Feb. 11, 1898, Instructions, Germany, vol. 20, pp. 371-73. 
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During the first four months of 1898 there were several further develop- 
ments which originated in the Committee on American Interests in China. 
The committee had communicated with the commercial organizations of 
Philadelphia, Boston, San Francisco, and Cleveland, as well as with that of 
New York, and during this period all except the Cleveland Chamber sent to 
Washington memorials similar to the one quoted above.” Not quite so 
directly attributable to the committee were memorials received by the gov- 
ernment from the Chambers of Commerce of Baltimore and Seattle.** That 
they were inspired, at least indirectly, by the Committee on American Inter- 
ests is evident in the fact that they were almost identical in wording with the 
memorial from the New York Chamber. It might also be mentioned that a 
number of American businessmen in China sent a telegram to the New York 
body, endorsing its memorial and stating that “immediate action’’ was neces- 
sary for the protection of American interests.24 This message was forwarded 
to the State Department. 

The adoption of these memorials of early 1898 is doubtless to be attributed 
not only to the Committee on American Interests but also to events taking 
place in China during these same months. In February, China was forced to 
promise Great Britain that the rich Yangtze provinces would never be alien- 
ated to ancther power. This came as something of a shock to Americans, for 
Britain was commonly regarded as one of the bulwarks of the Open Door in 
China. Two months later a similar agreement regarding some of the southern 
provinces was made with France. Most alarming of all were the settlements 
with Germany and Russia in March—settlements which wound up the 
Kiaochow and Port Arthur affairs, the beginnings of which have been re- 
ferred to. Germany succeeded in obtaining a ninety-nine-year lease of the 
land around Kiaochow Bay, along with extensive economic rights in Shan- 
tung province. Russia, after an acute crisis which almost led to war with 
Great Britain, secured a twenty-five-year lease of the southern tip of the 
Liaotung peninsula, with the right of building a railway to its principal city, 


Port Arthur. A more direct threat to the North China market could hardly 
have been imagined. 





2% Philadelphia Board of Trade to McKinley, Feb. 25, 1898, Miscellaneous Letters, Feb., 
1898, part 3. Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco to McKinley, Mar. 8, 1898, ibid., Mar., 
1898, part 2. Boston Chamber of Commerce to McKinley, Mar. 30, 1898, ibid. 

23 Baltimore Chamber of Commerce to Sherman, Mar. 17, 1898, ibid. Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce to McKinley, Apr. 14, 1898, ibid., Apr. 1898, part 2. 

24 New York Chamber of Commerce to Day, Mar. 16, 1898, ibid., Mar., 1898, part 2. Ap- 
parently without any direct connection with the Committee on American Interests were similar 
resolutions sent to the government by the China and Japan Trading Company and by the New 
England Shoe and Leather Association. See ibid. and Domestic Letters, vol. 227, pp. 474-75. 
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Despite both the ominous developments in the Far East and the memorials 
urging action, the State Department was not pursuing a forceful line.?® Apart 
from the mild warning to Germany mentioned above, the only positive step 
taken during the first part of 1898 was the sending of a telegram by the 
Secretary of State to Ambassador Hitchcock in St. Petersburg. Hitchcock 
was instructed to sound out Russia’s intentions and to inform the Russian 
government that the United States was anxious to “maintain open trade in 
China.’’* Although it was not at all the strong kind of move desired by the 
special interests, this démarche represented a further step in the evolution of 
the State Department away from the extreme indifference of Sherman earlier 
in the year. Together with the telegram to Germany it suggests that the 
memorials originating in the Committee on American Interests were having 
some effect in Washington. 

Not only the government, but also the public in general, was becoming 
more conscious of the China market; and here too, part of the change must 
be attributed to the Committee on American Interests in China. Since the 
memorials inspired by it had been widely discussed in the press, they had 
reached a larger audience than government circles, and they had not been 
without effect on public opinion. Evidence for this is to be found in an article 
by John Foord, stating that because of the memorials the whole question of 
American business interests in China “began to assume a position of national 
prominence.’’”” As a member of the Committee on American Interests and as 
an editor of the Journal of commerce, Foord, it would seem, was in a position 
to assess the situation accurately. 

The war with Spain, which began in April, 1898, brought with it a rising 
tide of imperialistic sentiment in the United States.?* Caught up in this tide 
and modified by it was the American attitude toward the complex situation 
in China. To be sure, there was no widespread thought of China as a possible 
colony, or even of a sphere-of-influence there, but, as Professor Pratt has 

26 The State Department also received a request for support from another source. On March 8, 
1898, a memorandum was received from Great Britain, asking for the ‘“‘co-operation of the United 


States in opposing action by foreign Powers which may tend to restrict freedom of commerce of all 
nations in China.”” The American government refused to commit itself. See Dennis, op. cit., pp. 
170-71. 

26 Sherman to Hitchcock, Mar. 16, 1898, Instructions, Russia, vol. 18. 

27 John Foord, ““The genesis of the Open Door,” Asia: Journal of the American Asiatic association, 
vol. 2 (1901-1903), p. 122. 

28 For accounts of the imperialistic sentiment at the turn of the century see F. R. Dulles, Ameri- 
cans in the Pacific; a century of expansion (Boston and New York, 1932); Pratt, op. cit.; F. H. Harring- 
ton, “The anti-imperialist movement in the United States, 1898—1900,”’ Mississippi Valley historical 
review, vol. 22 (Sept., 1935), pp. 211-30; A. K. Weinberg, Manifest Destiny; a study in nationalist 
expansionism in American history (Baltimore, 1935). 
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shown,”® the foothold which the triumph at Manila Bay gave us in the 
Philippines was considered by many to be important chiefly because it might 
help us to hold open the door in the Far East. Then too the fact that America 
seemed to be suddenly growing up into a great power probably had the effect 
of making Americans more insistent that treaty rights, including those in 
China, be upheld.*° 

During the war one of the most important developments in the history of 
the origins of the Open Door policy took place. The Committee on Ameri- 
can Interests had come to the decision that a more permanent form of 
organization was needed, and to meet that need the committee was trans- 
formed in June, 1898, into the American Asiatic Association. The associa- 
tion had the same general aim as its predecessor. As stated in its constitution, 
this was “‘to secure the advantage of sustained watchfulness and readiness for 
action .. . inrespect of . . . Asiatic trade, as well as in matters of legislation, 
or treaties affecting the same.’’*! All the members of the original committee 
became members of the Asiatic Association, and four of them became leading 
officials. Everett Frazer was the president; S. D. Brewster, the vice-presi- 
dent; John Foord, the secretary; and Clarence Cary, a member of the execu- 
tive committee.* 

The reader will have noticed how often the names of two of these officials, 
Clarence Cary and John Foord, have occurred in the above pages. Both of 
them were intimately associated with the campaign to influence the policy 
of the government. Consider the strategic position of each: Cary, counsel for 
the American-China Development Company and member of the executive 
committee of the American Asiatic Association; Foord, secretary of the 
Asiatic Association, editor of its magazine, Asia, and contributing editor 
of the Journal of commerce. Although these men were influential only in 
indirect ways, it is entirely possible that they had as much to do with the 
sending of the September notes as had such well-known figures as W. W. 
Rockhill and Alfred Hippisley. 

Four days after its founding the Association had just under fifty members. 
Among them were the General Electric Company; the Guaranty Trust 
Company; the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company; 





29 Pratt, op. cit., pp. 267-71. 
8° Events transpiring in China at the time also helped keep up public interest in that country. 
Japan secured a pledge from China not to alienate the valuable province of Fukien to any other 


country; Kwangchow Wan was leased to France; Kowloon and Weihaiwei were leased to Great 
Britain. 


% Asia, vol. 1 (1898-1901), p. 45. 
% The American Asiatic Association, 1899, op. cit., p. 2. 
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Charles Denby; W. W. Rockhill; Calvin Brice and W. D. Washburn, both 
officials of the American-China Development Company; and a large number 
of men in the cotton business.* 

In order to reach as wide an audience as possible, the association under- 
took the publication of a periodical entitled Asia: journal of the American 
Asiatic association, the editor of which, as has been said, was John Foord. 
But propaganda by the association did not become particularly widespread 
at this time; for, like its predecessor, the association devoted its attention 
chiefly to the State Department. 

The American Asiatic Association was the principal channel through 
which the special interests made their influence felt in Washington and in the 
country at large. It was strongly supported by the Journal of commerce and 
commercial bulletin, which devoted an extraordinary amount of editorial and 
news space to questions of the Chinese market and consistently advocated 
energetic action by the government to safeguard that market. Co-operation 
between the association and the journal was doubtless facilitated by the fact 
that John Foord occupied an important position in each of these guardians of 
American interests in the Far East. 

The founding of the Asiatic Association was the chief event concerned 
with the origins of the Open Door policy which took place during the war 
with Spain. However, a few other developments of the same time, though of 
comparatively minor importance, may also be mentioned. 

Perhaps the outstanding of these was a recommendation to Congress by 
Sherman’s successor in the State Department, William R. Day, that a trade 
commission be sent to China to investigate possibilities for greater exports to 
that part of the world.** Although Congress took no action at the time, the 
incident has some significance as marking a further step in the evolution of 
the government toward the point of view of the special interests. 

Also of significance was the appointment of John Hay to the position of 
Secretary of State. In view of the memorials of the early part of the year and 
such a further indication of the opinion of influential businessmen as the 
establishment of the Asiatic Association, it is quite possible that Hay’s well- 
known propensity for the Open Door in China was one of the reasons for 
his appointment. Hardly had he assumed office when the new Secretary 
showed that his Far Eastern policy was going to be stronger than that of his 
two predecessors. Perhaps as a result of a memorial from one of the Ameri- 


* Miscellaneous Letters, June, 1898, part 2. For the complete list of members at a later date see 
The American Asiatic Association, 1900 (unpublished pamphlet), pp. 27-32. 
% House doc. 536, 55th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
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can establishments in China, stating that there was a “probability of serious 
interference [by Russia] with America’s important trade in cotton . . . un- 
less immediate steps are taken in Pekin to insist that our treaty rights with 
China be maintained’’,** Hay ordered two gunboats to proceed to North 
China. The New York Chamber of Commerce, incidentally, expressed its 
“high appreciation” of the act.** For the time being, however, nothing further 
came of the Russian threat. 

The last event we need mention which occurred during the war was the 
annual message to Congress of President McKinley. Repeating Day’s recom- 
mendation of a trade commission, the President stated that the United States 
was not an “indifferent spectator” of what was going on in China but that it 
would preserve its “large interests in that quarter by all means appropriate 
to the constant policy of our Government.’’*” This strong declaration was 
naturally hailed with delight by those with business interests in China. 

When the war with Spain formally came to an end early in 1899 with the 
ratification of the peace treaty by the Senate,** the government was able to 
turn its attention from military matters to such peacetime considerations as 
trade with China. In January it received an important memorial. Coming 
from a large number of cotton manufacturers, the memorial stated that the 
Chinese market would be lost to American cotton exporters “unless a vigor- 
ous policy is pursued on the part of the . . . Government’; it requested that 
the American diplomatic representatives at Peking and St. Petersburg “‘be 
instructed to give special attention to the subject’’.*® This memorial seems to 
have impressed Secretary Hay even more than the memorial of the preceding 
January had impressed Sherman. Referring to the “high character and stand- 
ing of the signers’, he ordered the envoys to give the “special attention” 
requested of them;‘° and about a month later, apparently afraid he had not 
been sufficiently emphatic, he wrote a second time to the ambassador to 
Russia, asking him to continue “‘to act energetically in the sense desired by 
the numerous and influential signers of the petition.” 

35 J. S. Fearon to C. N. Bliss, Sept. 24, 1898, Miscellaneous Letters, Sept., 1898, part 2. Bliss 
referred the letter to the State Department. 

86 New York Chamber of Commerce to Hay, Oct. 10, 1898, ibid., Oct., 1898, part 1. 

37 Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, 1898 (Washington, 1901), p. Ixxii. 

88 It might perhaps be more realistic to treat the war as having ended with the armistice of 
August 12, 1898, although the United States did not ratify the peace treaty until February 6, 1899. 
Nevertheless, it has seemed better to include events of the last months of 1898 in the section dealing 
with the war, although events of January, 1899, have not been included in it. 

39 To the Secretary of State, Jan. 3, 1899, Miscellaneous Letters, Jan., 1899, part 1. 

40 Hay to Pierce, Feb. 2, 1899, Instructions, Russia, vol. 18, p. 156, no. 213. Hay to Conger, 


Feb. 2, 1899, Instructions, China, vol. 5, p. 644, no. 126. 
“1 Hay to Tower, Mar. 10, 1899, Instructions, Russia, vol. 18, pp. 171-72, no. 14. 
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Another episode of early 1899 worth mentioning was the Asiatic Associa- 
tion’s strong support of a protest by the United States against an attempt by 
France to extend her concession in Shanghai. The association wrote to 
McKinley and Hay, urging that “all available means” be used “towards 
preserving for the world’s commerce an ‘open door’ in the Far East’. In 
sharp contrast with this was the association’s viewpoint regarding an at- 
tempt to obtain an extension of the combined British and American conces- 
sion. Negotiations with China had been going on for some time but without 
success. Angered and alarmed, the association informed Secretary Hay of 
“the necessity of . . . vigorous action . . . in order to obtain a definite solu- 
tion’’.** Sending a copy of this letter to the minister to China, Hay instructed 
him to devote his efforts to obtaining the extension.** Two months later 
China gave way. 

In March the campaign for the Open Door took a more decisive turn. It 
became known at that time that Italy was endeavoring to secure from the 
Chinese government a lease of Sanmen Bay, a bay located not far from Shang- 
hai, the center of foreign business in China. Fears of partition once again rose 
quickly to the surface. There was widespread suspicion that Italy had the 
backing of Great Britain; if true, it would mean that the only remaining 
great power opposed to the partition of China was the United States. 

The situation disturbed the American Asiatic Association to an extent 
which might seem surprising today. Today we know that the Sanmen Bay 
affair turned out to be a comparatively insignificant incident. But to those 
who lived at the time of the crisis itself this knowledge was lacking, and to 
them, fearful as they were that it would take very little indeed to start off 
the process of dismembering China, the spring of 1899 was a time of grave 
anxiety. So disturbing was the situation to the officials of the Asiatic Associa- 
tion that they held a series of meetings in order to discuss the possibility of 
a fundamental modification of the policy they had been pursuing. 

As has been shown, this policy was to concentrate on the Department of 
State. True, there had been a certain amount of propaganda directed at the 





* Foord to Hay, Jan. 7, 1899, Miscellaneous Letters, Jan., 1899, part 1. 

* Foord and Brewster to Hay, Mar. 23, 1899, ibid., Mar., 1899. 

44 Hay to Conger, Apr. 3, 1899, Instructions, China, vol. 5, pp. 660-61, no. 155. Another 
episode of early 1899 which should perhaps be mentioned was the visit of Lord Charles Beresford 
to the United States. Beresford was a member of Parliament who was anxious to have the United 
States co-operate with Great Britain in maintaining the Open Door. While in America Beresford 
addressed the Asiatic Association and, in consequence of a petition (signed by officials of the As- 
sociation among others), spoke to the New York Chamber of Commerce as well. For an account 


of his trip in the United States see his book, The break-up of China (New York and London, 1899), 
chap. 29. 
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public in general through the periodical, Asia: journal of the American Asiatic 
association, and true it is also that this propaganda had been meeting with 
some success. As early as January the Journal of commerce, that close ob- 
server of anything pertaining to the Open Door, had pointed to the “new 
attitude of this country towards its commercial interests in China” and had 
stated that it was “partly the result of the American Asiatic Association.”’* 
Nevertheless, greater success had been gained with the State Department. 
Secretary Sherman and Secretary Day had moved closer to the viewpoint of 
businessmen who were eager to see the Chinese market safeguarded. John 
Hay had not once failed to carry out any formal request regarding Far 
Eastern policy, and, indeed, the department under Hay had shown itself so 
willing to co-operate that there could be no doubt about its desire to main- 
tain the Open Door in China. 

Because of these facts the Journal of commerce and the Asiatic Association 
appear to have realized that pressure upon the State Department had become 
much less necessary than before. But this did not suggest to them that their 
usefulness was at an end. For although it was clear that many of the high 
officials in Washington were convinced that the Chinese market was of con- 
siderable value to the United States, it was equally clear that the general 
public was not convinced. Consequently, what had become desirable in place 
of so much attention to the State Department was, as the journal said, “‘educa- 
tion of the people, the press, and the politicians by those who see the vital 
necessity of the Chinese market’’—in short, “‘active propaganda in the coun- 
try at large.”’** The Asiatic Association, as a faithful ally of the journal, 
came to the same conclusion. At the series of mieetings which its officials 
were holding it was decided to embark upon “‘a campaign of public education 
in regard to the magnitude of the commercial interests of the United States 
in China.’’*7 A committee to take charge of the campaign was appointed. 

The writer has not been able to discover many details about the ensuing 
campaign. It is known that it was carried on in the press—the Journal of 
commerce presumably being the chief organ—and in publications of the asso- 
ciation itself. It is also known that by the end of 1899 the association had at 
its disposal a fund for propaganda purposes amounting to several thousand 
dollars and that among the contributors to this fund were many of the ex- 

45 Journal of commerce and commercial bulletin, Jan. 24, 1899. 


46 [bid., Mar. 18, 1899. One wonders if John Foord, as editor of the journal, did not write these 
words and then, as secretary of the Asiatic Association, help launch the propaganda campaign 
described below. 

47 Minute-Book of the American Asiatic Association, 1898-1919, p. 17, meeting of Mar. 2, 
1899; ibid., p. 19, meeting of Mar. 17, 1899. 
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porters of cotton goods.** Not much additional material, however, is avail- 
able. 

Did the campaign have any success in persuading the public of the im- 
portance of the market in China? No conclusive answer can be given to this 
question; for not only is it foolish to make too definite claims about the 
effects of any bit of propaganda, no matter how much one may know of its 
nature, but also we have here a propaganda campaign concerning which 
relatively little is known. 

It is worth while, however, to point out that both the American Asiatic 
Association and the Journal of commerce were convinced that their propa- 
ganda did have very considerable success. The statement of the journal in 
January, 1899, regarding the influence of the Asiatic Association in moulding 
public opinion has been mentioned above. Ten months later, in November, 
the propaganda of the Association had had more time to make itself felt. 
At that time the Journal of commerce reported that “there has never been a 
more remarkable advance of public sentiment in this country than that which 
has taken place ...in regard to the responsibilities to be faced by our 
Government in the Far East.’’*® The journal boasted that “to the stage of 
public education which has been reached on this subject [the necessity of 
the Open Door to the United States] this journal may fairly claim to have 
largely contributed.”*° The vice-president of the Asiatic Association said 
that the work of his organization would “‘take its place in history as part 
of one of the most memorable chapters in the annals of the American people. 
... You have only to compare’, he said, “‘the state of public sentiment 
which we found existing in regard to the responsibilities of our country in 
Eastern Asia with the feeling which exists on that subject to-day to appreciate 
what the influence of the Association has been.’’*! 

Moreover, at least one contemporary observer supported their claims. 
James S. Fearon, one of the leading exporters of cotton to China and for 
years chairman of the Shanghai Municipal Council—presumably a man 
whose opinions regarding American relations with China are worthy of 
respect—stated that much of the credit for the changed attitude of the 
American people toward the Chinese market was due to the American Asiatic 
Association and to the Journal of commerce. 


‘8 For information regarding the campaign see The American Asiatic Association, 1900, op. cit., 
p. 19. For a complete list of contributors to the propaganda fund see Asia, vol. 1, p. 58 and p. 108. 

49 Journal of commerce and commercial bulletin, Nov. 11, 1899. 

50 [bid., Jan. 27, 1900. 

51 Asia, vol. 2, p. 5. 

52 Journal of commerce and commercial bulletin, Feb. 20, 1900. 
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The propaganda campaign was the outstanding feature of the months just 
before the sending of the Open Door notes, but this period was also marked 
by further pressure brought to bear on the State Department by the special 
interests. Although they initiated no more memorials at this time, the officials 
of the Asiatic Association are known to have corresponded with Secretary 
Hay and to have called upon him frequently regarding the country’s Far 
Eastern policy.* 

The activity of the special interests during these months of 1899 was of 
such a nature as to make it extremely difficult to evaluate its significance. It 
is, of course, quite understandable that no records exist stating explicitly 
whether or not the administration was influenced by the propaganda cam- 
paign, and it is equally understandable that Secretary Hay never wrote down 
anything + hich would enable us to judge whether or not his thinking was 
affected by the letters from the officials of the Asiatic Association and by the 
visits these men paid him. It is far easier to trace the effects of the memorials 
of 1898 than of the propaganda and informal contacts of 1899. 

But it would be a great mistake to overlook the possibility that these later 
activities too were of considerable importance. It may well have been that 
the Journal of commerce and the Asiatic Association were quite correct in 
their belief that the propaganda campaign was successful. If it was successful, 
if it did in fact make the public more conscious of America’s stake in the 
Far East, it doubtless made it easier for the administration to take action 
designed to preserve the Chinese market. As for the letters and visits from 
the Asiatic Association to Hay, it is highly probable that such frequent re- 
minders of the desires of certain businessmen had at least the etfect of bolster- 
ing up the Secretary’s own inclinations with respect to China. At any rate, 
it is clear that these activities of the special interests during the spring and 
summer of 1899 must have, along with the memorials of 1898, a place in 
any complete history of the origins of the Open Door policy. 

On September 6, 1899, the first group of Open Door notes was dispatched. 
This was just the kind of step for which the special interests had been hoping 
and for which they had been working. To the cotton exporters the notes 
meant that their market appeared to be far more secure; *‘ and to the Ameri- 
can-China Development Company they meant that there was much to be 

53 Asia, vol. 1, p. 73. . 

54 References to the cordial reception given the Open Door notes can be found in many business 
journals. See also the Literary digest, vol. 19 (Nov., 1899), p. 607; Proceedings of the thirtieth 
annual meeting of the national board of trade, Jan., 1900, p. 290; Proceedings of the fifth annual con- 


vention of the National Association of Manufacturers of the United States of America, Apr., 1900, pp. 
113-14, 
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hoped for from a grateful China—and, indeed, a few months later the com- 
pany at last secured the contract which it had so long been seeking.*® 

The sending of these notes resulted from a great many factors, one of 
which was the organized attempt of certain business interests, particularly 
the men connected with the American China Development Company and the 
cotton exporters, to persuade the government to take just such a step. It has 
been shown how these interests, fearful lest the turn of events in China 
should result in financial loss to themselves, took measures designed to per- 
suade the government to safeguard the Chinese market. First of all, they 
established the Committee on American Interests in China; later on, when 
this proved to be too weak an organization, they transformed it into the 
American Asiatic Association. This association, consistently supported by 
the Journal of commerce and commercial bulletin, was influential in persuading 
the administration (and very possibly the general public as well) that a 
particular line of policy would be of benefit to the nation as a whole. In 
these facts lies part of the explanation for the formulation of America’s 
Open Door policy. 








55 See W. W. Rockhill, Treaties and conventions with or concerning China and Korea, 1894-1904, 
together with various state papers and documents affecting foreign interests (Washington, 1904), pp. 
259-77. It is interesting to come across Alfred Hippisley’s remark to his friend, W. W. Rockhill: 
“China can hardly decline to do so [conclude the contract with the Development Company] much 


longer in view of what American diplomacy is doing for her” (Papers of W. W. Rockhill, Nov. 4 
1899). 




















CHINESE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 
TO THE UNITED STATES 


A Government Experiment in Western Education 


Tuomas E. LaFarcue 
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HE decade between 1870 and 1880 was a significant one in the history 

of the development of modern China. At the beginning of this period 
the internal disturbances caused by the great T‘ai-p‘ing rebellion had 
subsided. Under the stress and strain of the rebellion Tseng Kuo-fan and 
Li Hung-chang emerged as the two most powerful provincial officials in the 
Chinese mandarinate. Both men were forward-looking and fully realized 
that the sheer necessities of national existence required the Chinese to re- 
place their traditional disdain for the “‘barbarian’’ West with a desire to seek 
out and learn the secrets of the strength of the Western nations. Both of 
these great Chinese officials, however, conceived of this strength in the 
narrow sense of military and naval prowess. Their primary concern, there- 
fore, was to learn from the West the technical knowledge upon which 
western military and naval power rested, in order that China might create 
an army and navy as a protection against the aggressive tendencies of the 
Occidental nations. 

By 1870 Tseng Kuo-fan was very much occupied with carrying further 
the modernization of the army, which he had begun while suppressing the 
rebellion, and in establishing a modern navy. His interest in naval affairs also 
had arisen from his experiences in using steamships during the rebellion to 
move his troops about. He already had had several steamships constructed 
at arsenals in Anking, Foochow, and Kiangnan.* 

Tseng’s experiments in building China’s first steam vessels had made him 
realize that the strength of the armies and navies of the West rested upon a 
whole network of highly developed technical skills. His aim was to intro- 
duce these technical skills into China as rapidly as possible. Eventually he 
hoped to establish technical training schools in China, but in the mean- 
time he determined to speed up the process by embarking on the revolu- 


1See Gideon Chen, Tseng Kuo-fan: pioneer promoter of the steamship in China (Peiping: Yen- 
ching University, 1935), passim. 
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tionary procedure of sending to the various Western countries groups of 
young Chinese to receive training in such subjects as map making, coastal 
surveying, navigation, shipbuilding, the designing and manufacturing of 
machinery, the manufacture of arms and ammunition, etc. 

In the autumn of 1870 Tseng was ready to take steps to get such a project 
underway. While at Tientsin settling the Tientsin massacre affair, he dis- 
cussed his ideas with Ting Jih-ch'ang JT H &, governor of Kiangsu, who had 
been long interested in creating a Chinese navy and merchant marine and 
who had served as superintendent of the Foochow Arsenal. As a result of 
these discussions Tseng sent in a memorial dated November 10, 1870 
(T‘ung-chih 9:9, 16), in which he suggested that a number of intelligent 
youths be selected and sent to the various nations of the West to be trained 
in the technical arts.2 He proposed that Ch‘en Lan-pin,® a minor official in 
the board of punishments, but one noted for his devotion to Chinese learning, 
be appointed chief commissioner of the Educational Mission, and that Yung 
Wing (Jung Hung),‘ noted as the first Chinese to graduate from an American 
college, be appointed assistant commissioner in charge of the youths who 
were to be sent abroad. 

In this memorial Tseng deplored China’s lack of technical knowledge and 
pointed out the need to acquire such knowledge from the West as a primary 
prerequisite to the modernization of the army and the establishment of a 
navy. He cited the example of Russia under Peter the Great, which, when 
confronted with a similar lack of technical knowledge, learned from Eng- 
land and Holland the arts of shipbuilding. The training which Tseng seemed 
to have had in mind for the vouths who were to be sent abroad was to be 


2 Tseng Wen-cheng-kung chiian-chi: tsou kao BC TE.ZS he [The collected public papers 
of Tseng Kuo-fan: memorials section] (Y)3C##/Ry 1888), ch. 30, pp. 3a—4a. 

* Ch'en Lan-pin BRABHE was a native of Kwangtung and chin-shih of 1853. Later he became an 
undersecretary in the board of punishments. In 1872 he took the first contingent of students to the 
United States. In 1875 he was appointed minister to the United States, Spain, and Peru. He was 
recalled in 1881. In 1882 he was appointed to the Tsungli Yamen, the bureau in charge of conduct- 
ing foreign affairs. In 1884 he was retired. 

¢ Yung Wing or Jung Hung 4 PJ (1828-1912) was one of the first pupils of the school of the 
Morrison Educational Society. In 1847 he came to the United States. He spent two years at Monson 
Academy, Monson, Mass. He then entered Yale College and was graduated in 1854. He returned 
to China and engaged in various business ventures. In 1864 he was commissioned by Tseng Kuo- 
fan to go abroad to purchase the machinery for what became the Kiangnan Arsenal. In 1870 he was 
called upon by Tseng to act as assistant commissioner to supervise the education of the students 
while they were abroad. In 1875 he was made co-minister to the United States with Ch‘en Lan-pin. 
After the recall of the Mission, except for occasional trips to China, he lived in the United States. 


He died at Hartford, Conn., in 1912. See his autobiography, My life in China and America (New 
York, 1906). 
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strictly utilitarian, and his intention seemed to be to make of them master 
workmen in the various technical arts essential to the development of an 
army and navy along Western lines. 

Two days after its receipt (T‘ung-chih 9: 9, 18) Tseng’s memorial re- 
ceived imperial sanction.’ In the next few months the details of the project 
were elaborated. Li Hung-chang, who in the meantime had been appointed 
governor-general of Chihli and as such had charge, under the general super- 
vision of the Tsungli Yamen, of all matters pertaining to the relations with 
the Western nations, was brought into the project as cosponsor with Tseng. 
On June 26, 1871 (T‘ung-chih 10: 5, 9), he and Tseng in a long letter to 
the Tsungli Yamen presented a detailed plan of the project. Even the yearly 
expenses were calculated and provisions made for regularly setting aside 
from the receipts of the Shanghai customs the necessary annual amounts.* The 
substance of this letter was included in a memorial dated August 18, 1871 
T‘ung-chih 10: 7, 3).? A set of twelve regulations to govern the Chinese 
Educational Mission was attached to this memorial. The strictly utilitarian 
purpose of sending the youths abroad was again emphasized. They were 
to study military and naval sciences, mathematics, navigation, shipbuilding, 
and the manufacturing of arms and ammunition, in order, in the words of 
the memorial, “that the Chinese may become well-versed in the technical 
skills in which Westerners are proficient.’’ Tseng and Li pointed out that 
in the West “‘those who concern themselves with military and naval sciences 
give their whole thought and energy to their studies and make of them life 
careers” and that “if China wished to emulate these foreign conceptions and 
to master foreign methods, the Chinese must begin to regard the military 
and naval professions in the same way.”’ They added that “‘it was with this 
end in view that we have proposed that a number of highly intelligent youths 
be sent abroad to be trained in the technical arts.” 

In his original memorial Tseng Kuo-fan proposed only that the students 
be sent to “the various Western nations’’. In this memorial it was specifically 
suggested that the students be sent to the United States. The reason for the 
choice of the United States rather than one of the European countries seems 


5 Ta Ching li-ch‘ao shih-lu THE i EE SR [The authentic chronicles of the Ch‘ing dynasty, 
T‘ung-chih period] (Tokyo, 1938), ch. 291, p. 3. 

6 Li Wen-chung-kung wai-pu han-kao 2 ADR [Li Hung-chang’s collected cor- 
respondence, section on foreign affairs] (5a HS FFF 1902), ch. 1, pp. 17a—-19b. 

7 Tseng, op. cit., ch. 30, pp. 13b-15b. Also in the Ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo BEE aE K 
[Documents relating to barbarian (foreign) affairs: T‘ung-chih period] (Peip‘ing: Palace Museum, 
1930). ch. 82, pp. 46b—52a. 
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to have been brought about because of the intimate knowledge Yung Wing 
possessed of American life and educational institutions* and also because 
the reciprocal nature of the recently concluded Burlingame Treaty between 
the two countries specifically provided for mutual rights of residence and 
attendance at the public schools in the two countries.? Tseng Kuo-fan and 
Li Hung-chang were keenly appreciative of the reciprocal nature of the Bur- 
lingame Treaty, and the choice of the United States was a marked way in 
which they could show that appreciation. The project was approved by the 


Tsungli Yamen and thereafter received the imperial consent on September 
15, 1871.?° 


The plan, as finally worked out, provided that the students be sent in 
four annual contingents of thirty students, so that eventually there would 
be in America 120 young Chinese. The boys were to be between the 
ages of twelve and twenty." They were to remain in America for fifteen 
years. Then they were to travel for two years in order to see in practice 
what they had learned in theory. Upon their return to China they were to 
be given regular official rank and were to be assigned to government service. 
It was estimated that the total cost of the project would be about 1,200,000 
taels. In order to insure the regular remittance of funds each year a definite 


® Heretofore, writers on the Chinese Educational Mission, Chinese as well as Western, have 
relied for their information upon Yung Wing’s autobiography, My life in China and America. The 
autobiography was not written until many years after the events took place, and in recalling these 
events Yung Wing’s memory seems to have been somewhat hazy at many points. One hesitates to 
withhold full credit from him as the originator of the plan to send students to the United States. 
In his autobiography he states that after his return to China in 1858 he sought for many years an 
opportunity to broach the plan to some influential official, and that finally through Ting Jih-ch‘ang, 
the governor of Kiangsu, he brought it, together with a proposal to establish the China Merchants 
Steam Navigation Company and one to develop mining along modern lines, to the attention of 
Tseng Kuo-fan. It may well be that Yung Wing did first propose the Chinese Educational Mission. 
At the time the plan was conceived he was only a minor official in the yamen or headquarters of 
Governor-general Tseng, and therefore the credit due him may not have been recorded. A care- 
ful search of Tseng’s correspondence with Ting Jih-ch‘ang has failed to reveal any references to 
the proposal to send students abroad prior to the actual presentation of the memorial proposing the 
plan. Yung Wing undoubtedly had such a project in mind, but Tseng Kuo-fan himself had been 
slowly working toward some such solution of China’s technical backwardness. Yung Wing hap- 
pened to be the right man at the right moment for Tseng’s purposes, and their mutuality of interests 
brought them together. 

* The treaty was signed at Washington on July 28, 1868. Art. VII reads: “Citizens of the 
United States shall enjoy all the privileges of the public educational institutions under the control 
of the Government of China: and reciprocally Chinese subjects shall enjoy all the privileges of the 
public educational institutions under the control of the Government of the United States, which are 
enjoyed in the respective countries by the citizens or subjects of the most favored nations.” 

1° Ch'ou-pan i-wu shih-mo (T‘ung-chih 10: 8, 1), ch. 83, pp. 1-2a. 

1 Later changed on the recommendation of Prince Kung to twelve to sixteen years. 
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amount was to be set aside from the imperial maritime customs receipts to 
cover the expenses of the mission. 

Among the twelve regulations governing the mission the most important 
were: that in selecting the youths no distinction was to be made between 
Manchus and Chinese; that while the students were abroad, their education 
in the Chinese language and classics should not be neglected but be carried 
on concurrently with their Western education; and finally, to keep the stu- 
dents from forgetting their loyalty to the emperor while “enclosed by 
foreign learning,” the students were to assemble at periodic intervals in 
order to hear the Sacred Edict read to them and to honor the emperor by 
performing the proper ceremonial obeisance in the direction of his palace.” 

In the summer of 1871 a preparatory school was opened in Shanghai where 
candidates were to receive some preliminary training and could be examined 
as to their fitness for their long stay abroad. Few candidates offered them- 
selves from the northern and Yangtse Valley provinces. The result was that 
Yung Wing had to go to Kwangtung and Kwangsi and literally comb the 
coastal cities for youths who had received some Western education in the 
government schools of Hongkong or the missionary schools along the coast. 
Because of this about 70 per cent of the students were from these two 
southern provinces.'* The first contingent left in 1872, and the three others 
followed in regular annual succession. Hartford, Connecticut, was chosen 
by Yung Wing as headquarters, and from there the boys were distributed 
among the small towns of the Connecticut Valley. Many families readily 
came forward to take the boys into their homes, and they were distributed 
by twos and threes among the best families of the various small towns. 
The families were well paid for their trouble, but there also seems to have 
been a genuine desire on their part to share in an experiment which held 
untold possibilities for the development of a modern China." 

12 Prince Kung seems to have been responsible for these regulations requiring the students regu- 


larly to worship the emperor. See Ch'ou-pan i-wu shih-mo (T‘ung-chih 11:4,7, May 13, 1872), ch. 
86, pp. 13a—-14b. 

13 See Wen Ping-chung, Tsui-hsien liu Mei t'ung-hsiich lu, J FB, TSE A SETA) BSE [Records 
concerning the first students sent to America] (Peking, 1924), passim, for a complete list of all the 
students, giving their names, ages, and place of origin, etc. Lists indicate that out of a total of 120 
students, 83 were from Kwangtung. 

4 Note of B. G. Northrop, secretary of the board of education of the state of Connecticut, 
dated New Haven, Oct. 1, 1872. 

“The response to the call for homes and instruction for Chinese boys has been surprisingly 
prompt and cordial. One hundred and twenty-two families have offered to receive two each, so 
that homes are open for two hundred and forty-four, while, as yet, only thirty have arrived. The 
number, and especially the character, of the applicants show that this liberal and far-reaching plan 
of the Chinese government has enlisted the practical sympathy of philanthropists widely over this 
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By 1875 the last contingent arrived, and for the next six years the Chinese 
Educational Commission seemed, to all outward appearances, to be very 
successful. The young Chinese boys became acclimated to their new environ- 
ment with remarkable ease. They rapidly acquired facility in the English 
language. They quickly discarded their picturesque Chinese gowns in 
favor of the more practical clothing of their American fellow students. They 
soon developed a passion for baseball and were eager and active participants 
in the daily activities of their American friends. They showed a high degree 
of scholarship and in general were favorites with their teachers and fellow 
students. 

Unfortunately in 1881, just at the time when many of the boys had passed 
through high school and had embarked upon the technical training for which 
they had been sent, this experiment, so full of promise, was abruptly ended, 
and the students and teachers were all recalled home. Upon their return they 
were treated more like criminals, or at least like, carriers of a contagious 
disease, rather than men possessed of knowledge which China sorely needed. 

The plight of the students upon their return to China is most eloquently 
told in the following letter, which was written by one of them shortly after 
his return, to his friends in America: 


Shanghai, China 
January 28, 1882 


My dear Mrs. Barclett, 


I feel well and strong enough now to write you a letter, though it may not be very 
interesting. | was prostrated with Shanghai fever for five weeks, and on my sick bed 
I often thought of writing to you, but the hand that could not lift a quill was not fit to 
pen a letter. I wonder whether you really wish to know our misfortunes ever since 
we stepped on the shores of our generous and native land. You will be astonished to 
learn the shabby and meai, <reatment we received at the hands of our paternal gov- 
ernment. Perhaps you are already informed through some other source, but at any 
rate I will recount to you everything that has been done for our good (sic). 

The first sight of Shanghai as we steamed up to the wharf in a steam launch as our 
“Japan” had to stop at Woo Sung, since it could not pass the sand bars at low tide— 
thrilled us thinking what a joyous welcome was waiting for us, and what a sea of 
familiar faces would soon surround us, and our country would soon extend her arms 
to embrace us in maternal kindness! But alas! Vain thoughts! The tall spires grew 





country. A desire to aid in promoting the progress of the largest nation on the globe, with the hope 
that these ambitious boys, when disciplined and equipped by the best education which America 
can impart in a thorough course of fifteen years’ study, will become the exponents of a higher civil- 
ization and the benefactors of their country, is the explanation of this general interest in their cul- 
ture.”” United States, Foreign relations, 1873-1874 (Washington, 1874), vol. 1, pp. 141-42. 
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taller, the indistinct buildings grew more distinct, and we grew wilder and more 
enthusiastic over our imaginary reception, while the launch glided over the placid 
and yellow waters of the Yang Tze until it touched the wharf, with a sudden jar, 
which awoke us from our Utopian dreams. True, a sea of faces was looking down on 
us, but no friendly recognition, no kindly smile greeted our forlorn band. Crowds of 
coolies, wheelbarrow and jinrickshaw men were shouting, gesticulating, and quarrel- 
ing for business. One solitary man came aboard to receive us—our postal manazer, 
Mr. Luk is a fool of the first class, he has not even the average brain of a Chinaman. 
Instead of employing carriages or boats to convey us to our destined place, the 
Chinese Harbor Master’s office, he packed us on wheel-barrows which have but one 
wheel and progress very slowly. And thus we were exposed to the gaping and jeering 
crowd who followed us and mocked our clothing, which was badly cut, and sewed 
together by the Chinese tailors, in San Francisco, and ill suited to the fashions and the 
dandyish and fast Shanghaiese. Some of the wheel-barrows had no pass to go through 
the French concession, and many of us had to get down and walk, carrying our bags 
in our hands, an almost inexcusable act of debasing oneself in the eyes of the so-called 
Chinese gentleman. After walking through the French settlement we entered the 
Chinese territory, and if you ever wish to find a paradise, and the infernal regions 
place side by side, you had better come here; the filth and fifty-seven different kinds 
of foul smells, and the muddy uneven slippery walk made of stones fairly sickened 
us. We trudged on cursing our fate, our cool reception, our stupid manager, and last, 
but not the least, our Chinese shoes which pinched our feet, and cramped our toes; 
until we came to the Harbor Master’s house, a spacious building facing the river, 
comparatively clean and well ventilated. After roll [call] and a substantial supper, 
not elaborately prepared, we were dispatched with a detachment of Chinese marines 
acting as a guard over us to prevent our escaping from the grasp of our paternal gov- 
ernment (?) to the “Knowledge Wishing Institution” inside the city behind the 
court of the Shanghai Taotai. Your Western imagination is too sublime to conceive 
a place so vile as this so-called institution; you may have read about Turkish prisons 
or Andersonville Horrors, but compared with this they must have been enviable 
places .... 

Grey morn and chilly wind brought us from our happy wanderings to stern reality 
again and the day wore away in vain hope of getting release from our confinement. 
It was doubly unfortunate for us in being shut up just the time when the feast of the 
moon took place. There were many of us whose fathers, relatives and friends were 
awaiting us with wines and banquets in full preparation and longed to gaze upon and 
sit by the sides of their dear ones who had been so long away on the other hemisphere 
across the big, big sea. But such pleasures were denied them, we were to receive no 
liberty until we had made our “Kewtous”’ to the Shanghai Taotai. Accordingly, after 
four days’s groaning and complaining we were summoned to hold audience with the 
highest official in Shanghai. In three bodies were we mustered with enough guards to 
keep a regiment in quiet subjection; we commenced our journey in the midst of 
crowds of spectators whose comments were far from being flattering, and marched 
through piles of dirt and filth which commanded the entrances of Taotai Yamen. . . . 

After much waiting and unnecessary delay we were at last ushered in to the pres- 
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ence of his Excellency and we prostrated ourselves before his majestic presence; he 
however returned our salute and motioned us to stand out each according to his divi- 
sion in which he went to America. After he inquired of us our different accomplish- 
ments and the courses we pursued the “‘great Man”’ dismissed us allowing us to de- 
part from the “Prison” at 10 a.m. and returning at 4 p.m. much to the dislike of the 
boys. Two days afterwards I boarded the English mail “Rosetta” and accompanied 
Mr. Yung Wei Chun to Hongkong.'® 


What were the reasons which caused Li Hung-chang to withdraw his 
support from the Mission when the students’ education was only half- 
completed and likely to prove of little value to themselves or to the Chinese 
government? Several factors seem to have brought about the decision to 
terminate the Mission. In the first place, a marked change had taken place 
in the relations between China and the United States. The Mission was 
inaugurated in a glow of friendly feeling brought about by the reciprocal 
nature of the Burlingame Treaty, which had been signed in 1868. While 
Burlingame was the American minister in Peking, he had been largely re- 
sponsible for a marked policy of co-operation with the Chinese authorities on 
the part of his diplomatic colleagues. Afterwards, when he was in the service 
of the Chinese government, his eloquent pleas for the co-operation of the 
American people and government in helping China to develop into a modern 
state met with sympathetic response. But despite the reciprocal nature of the 
Burlingame Treaty, the United States had not shown itself ready to treat the 
Chinese on a basis of equality. The influx of Chinese laborers into the 
Western states had been magnified into a national issue by political agitation. 
In consequence riots occurred in which Chinese were killed and their 
property destroyed.'* Yet the American government did little to repair this 
wrong, claiming that states’ rights gave it no power to interfere. Finally, 
with little regard for the dignity of the Chinese government, the favorable 
provisions of the Burlingame Treaty permitting reciprocal rights of residence 
were arbitrarily abrogated by Congress. 

All these highhanded proceedings offended Chinese officials and spoiled 
the good impression made by the Burlingame Treaty. These events also 
played into the hands of the conservative group in Peking and gave them 
arguments to oppose the attempts of Li Hung-chang to introduce Western 


15 This letter, together with other material of a like nature on the Chinese Educational Com- 
mission, has been made available to the author through the kind generosity of Mr. Arthur G. 
Robinson, formerly of Tientsin, who for many years interested himself in the careers of the stu- 
dents subsequent to their return to China. 

16 Notably in the Denver and Wyoming riots. 
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elements into Chinese civilization. Tseng Kuo-fan had died in 1872, just 
at the beginning of the Mission, and Li Hung-chang was not steadfast 
enough to stand up for it when it became politically inexpedient to do so. 
Furthermore, Li had been disappointed in his hope that some of the students, 
when ready, would be permitted to pass through the military and naval 
academies at West Point and Annapolis. When he found out that this 
would not be possible, he thereafter favored sending students to England, 
Germany, and France rather than continuing to send them to America.!” 

In addition to these general influences, there were more specific ones. 
The men who had been chosen to guide the project in America proved to be 
incapable of handling the delicate problem involved in exposing these young 
Chinese boys to influences of an alien culture and environment. Ch‘en 
Lan-pin and Yung Wing differed from the very beginning as to the general 
policy to be pursued. Yung Wing was an ardent admirer of America and 
seems, correspondingly, to have held Chinese culture in low esteem. He 
very frankly desired to saturate the boys with Western viewpoints, and in 
consequence he neglected their Chinese education, which according to Tseng 
and Li’s original plan was to parallel their Western training. He had early 
been converted to Christianity, and in 1852 he became an American citizen. 
In 1875 he married Miss Louise Kellogg, the daughter of one of Hartford’s 
leading physicians. All this made him suspect in the eyes of the Chinese 
officials, and in fact he was regarded by them as being more American than 
Chinese. Ch‘en Lan-pin, on the other hand, was a typical product of Chinese 
classical scholarship. He seems never to have had any appreciation of the 
importance of the Mission, if not actually regarding it with distaste. He was 
indecisive to the extreme and avoided responsibility as much as possible. 
He seems to have been chosen to head the Mission to quiet criticism from 
the conservative mandarinate rather than because of any qualities which 
would fit him for the task. 

17 Yung Wing quite definitely states in his autobiography (pp. 207-208) that when in 1878 he 
requested that certain of the students be admitted to West Point and Annapolis, the curt refusal 
of the State Department was an important factor in the recall of the Mission. This refusal could 
hardly have been important in the eventual decision to withdraw the Mission, as in 1875 Li Hung- 
chang had inquired as to the possibility of Chinese being admitted to Annapolis and West Point 
and had been informed of the remote likelihood of Congress passing legislation which would per- 
mit foreigners to these two schools. See letter of Secretary of War William W. Belknap to the 
Secretary of State, State Department, Miscellaneous papers, Feb. 15, 1875. In this letter Belknap 
cites the refusal of Congress to authorize the admittance of six Japanese youths to the Military 
Academy and also its unfavorable action upon the recommendation of the President to admit four 
or six Argentinians to West Point. A copy of this letter was transmitted to B. P. Avery, American 


minister to China, to show to Li Hung-chang as a means of replying to his inquiry. (See Instructions, 
China, 1867-1878, National Archives, and U. S., Foreign relations, 1875, p. 227.) 
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Even had they wished to do so, the boys found the overwhelming pressures 
of the American environment too much to resist. They rapidly became 
Americanized, and it was undoubtedly true that any elements of Chinese cul- 
ture they had brought with them were gradually fading away. They acted, 
talked, and began to think like American boys. What was worse from the 
conservative Chinese viewpoint, many of them became Christians. Yung 
Wing welcomed this metamorphosis, but Ch'en Lan-pin and the assistant 
commissioners, who were sent along with the specific duty of looking after 
the Chinese education of the boys, became greatly disturbed over it. They 
began to agitate for a recall of the Mission on the grounds that the boys had 
become so Westernized that they could be of little service to China.'® 

Li Hung-chang himself was beginning to lose faith in the Mission. In a 
letter to Ch‘en Lan-pin, dated August 6, 1879 (Kuang-hsii 5: 6, 19), he 
expressed his fears that the students would not complete their work, and 
that this would certainly be so if the officials who were in charge continued 
to quarrel among themselves as to the conduct of the Mission. Li warned 
Ch‘en Lan-pin that the unsatisfactory conduct of the Mission had become 
known among the officials and that he had received a great many letters 
criticizing Yung Wing and his preference for Western learning to the neglect 
of the Chinese education of the students. He pointed out that he had re- 


181i Hung-chang’s correspondence, op. cit. (section on correspondence with colleagues 
AB RE BAAS) ch. 21, p. 4. 

Yung Wing lays the blame for the recall of the mission upon Wu Tze-teng SLE He ( FB) 
who was sent to America in 1878 to be in direct charge of the Mission at Hartford. Yung Wing 
says that Wu immediately became antagonistic to the Mission and began to send unfavorable re- 
ports about it to Li Hung-chang, and that it was these unfavorable reports that caused the recall 
of the Mission. (See his autobiography, op. cit., pp. 201 ff.) Yung Wing also says that when he re- 
turned to China in 1881 and revealed to Li Hung-chang the falsity of Wu’s accusations, Li was 
greatly chagrined and immediately dismissed Wu from office. Yung Wing seems to have allowed 
his personal differences with Wu to affect his judgment. Wu did attempt to get the students to 
pay more attention to their Chinese lessons and to Chinese politeness, but he advocated not that 
the Mission be suddenly abolished, but that it be gradually given up and that the students already 
in colleges and technical schools be allowed to finish their studies. Yung Wing’s statement that 
Wu disappeared from public life because of Li’s anger at his “‘false’’ reports is not correct. After 
the recall of the Mission, Wu Tze-teng was appointed minister to France, although he seems never 
to have taken up this post. (See Ch'ing shih kao 3p§ 32 ¥i§ (Draft history of the Ch'ing dynasty] 
(Mukden, 1937), ch. 507, p. 13a). Furthermore, Yung Wing’s statement in regard to the curt re- 
fusal of the State Department to his request to admit some of the students to West Point and An- 
napolis seems to be without foundation. (See his autobiography, op. cit., p. 207.) No record of any 
such application appears either in the National Archives (Notes, Chinese Legation, vol. 1) or in 
the records of the War Department. In view of the definite intimation made to Li Hung-chang in 1875 
(see Note 17) that foreign students would not be admitted, it seems hardly likely that Yung Wing 
would be instructed to make such applications. 
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peatedly warned Yung Wing to stop such practices but that Yung Wing had 
taken no heed of such warnings. The expense of the Mission was also proving 
to be burdensome, and Li feared that no good result would come from this 
expenditure unless the conduct of the Mission were radically reformed.’® 
The Mission was continued for two more years, but Li Hung-chang was 
no longer wholeheartedly supporting it. On March 30, 1881, he addressed a 
letter to the Tsungli Yamen in which he discussed whether or not the Mission 
should be abolished.?® Li admitted that the majority of the students went 
abroad at such an early age that it was unavoidable that they should have 
been corrupted by Western customs. The letter leaves little doubt that Li 
had come to the conclusion that it should be abolished and that he took this 
way to let the Tsungli Yamen know his views of the matter. He comments 
on the criticism which had been aroused by Yung Wing’s partiality for 
Western learning and his neglect of the Chinese education of the boys, and 
that he, Li, had continally warned Yung Wing to stop such practices but 
without result. His attempts to get Ch‘en Lan-pin and Yung Wing to work 
in harmony had also been unsuccessful. Li admitted that to terminate the 
Mission abruptly might leave a very bad impression in America, particularly 
in view of the fact that former President Grant on his visit to China had 
specifically requested that the boys be permitted to continue their studies. 
Finally, the expense of the Mission had been very great, and Li felt that the 
continuous flow of funds from China for its support was not good for the 
government. Li concluded his letter by leaving the final decision as to 
whether or not the Mission should be terminated up to the Tsungli Yamen, 
but without his positive support the Mission was doomed. In consequence, 
on June 8, 1881, the Tsungli Yamen ordered that the Mission be abolished 
and that the teachers and students should all return immediately to China.?? 
Thus ended one of the most promising moves the old imperial regime ever 
made to meet on its own initiative the problems raised by the impact of the 
aggressive West. If this initial venture had been successful and the plan of 
sending abroad annual contingents of students had become a permanent 
policy, a steady stream of young Chinese trained in the technical arts of 
the West would have infiltrated into the Chinese mandarinate-bureaucracy 
and surely would have helped to make the transition from the old China to 


modern China easier than it has been. The plan undoubtedly erred in send- 
9 Ibid. 


2° Li Hung-chang’s correspondence, op. cit. (Section on foreign affairs FERS). ch. 25, 
pp. 6b-8a. 


*1 Ta Ch'ing li-ch‘ao shih-lu (Kuang-hsii, 7: 5, 10). 
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ing the boys away too young and in keeping them abroad all through their 
most impressionable years. Thereafter, the Chinese government was careful 
to send abroad only mature students who had already passed through one of 
the several technical schools which Tseng Kuo-fan and Li Hung-chang 
established. But their number was a mere trickle in comparison with China’s 
need for technically trained men.” 

The youth of the students and their consequent Westernization under the 
pressures of the American environment, together with a none-too-resolute 
purpose on the part of Li Hung-chang and an unfortunate choice of men to 
carry out the plan, seem to have been the chief causes of the failure of the 
Chinese Educational Mission.* 





% In 1875 several students who had completed the course of training in shipbuilding and engine 
design at the Foochow Arsenal were sent to France for further study. In 1876 a group of seven 
military students were sent to Germany. In the same year a party of thirty students were sent to 
France and England for study in shipbuilding, navigation, naval discipline, etc. An additional ten 
were sent to these two countries in 1881. In 1890 the Chinese government inaugurated the system 
of attaching to its legations for observation and travel a number of students. In this year two each 
were assigned to England, France, Germany, Russia, and the United States, and in 1895 four more 
were assigned to the above European legations. In 1896 a party of thirteen students were the first 
government students to be sent to Japan. See Shu Hsin-ch‘eng, Chin-tai Chung-kuo liu-hsiieh 
shih €P AHR: UOC PA AA [A history of Chinese overseas students in modern times] 
(Shanghai, 1927), passim. 

*8 In a later work the author hopes to trace the careers of the students of the Mission after they 
returned to China. Suffice it to say here that after a period of discouragement the majority of them 
found useful positions in the service of the government. Several of them rose to positions of authority 
and significance. Their value was particularly recognized after the Boxer crisis of 1900, when the 
Manchu regime launched a general reform movement. 
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War and diplomacy in eastern Asia. By CLtaupe A. Buss. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1941. xi, 570 p. $5.00. 


This work, in twelve chapters, is approximately equally divided into two 
parts: the interests and policies of Japan and China, and those of the Great 
(and minor European) Powers in eastern Asia as a whole. So general is its 
style—a running commentary on the area mentioned, mainly since 1842 and 
more especially since 1922—that it constitutes an essay, not a history, a 
reference work, or a textbook. The author skims over wide spaces; rarely 
does he delve beneath the surface; often he merely alludes to an incident, 
neither explaining it nor analyzing its significance in relation to other de- 
velopments. Many readers would undoubtedly like to know where and 
when the “‘naval demonstration and bombardment” occurred and what was 
“the Nanking incident” which are referred to on p. 37; few would not care 
to know something of the “sensational kidnapping of Chiang Kai-shek at 
Sianfu by the Communists [?].”” An account of the “tmice at Tangku in 
1933” (p. 52) would have been welcomed by most students, as would in- 
formation concerning the relationship of “the Blue Shirts” to the Kuo- 
mintang (p. 53). Why should not an account of, instead of an allusion to, 
“the February revolution among the army units in Tokyo” (p. 56) have been 


_ given? Who composed the ““Tanaka crowd” (p. 101)? Who is “the Young 


Marshall” (p. 102)? Who “handpicked”? and what is the “Imperial Rule 
Assistance Association” (p. 114)? And who were “Little Hsu” and the 
“Mad Baron, Ungern von Sternberg”’ (p. 474)? 

The question likely to remain uppermost, however, in the mind of one 
who peruses this volume to the end is: For whom did the author plan his 
study? Surely not for the general reader, or for the newcomer into the field 
of Far Eastern studies; equally surely not for the advanced student or for the 
specialist. Had it been for those of the first category, would he not have 
taken care to give the facts necessary to an understanding of the situations 
referred to? Would he not have fixed incidents, conditions, persons, and 
institutions in time and space—indeed, have woven a tapestry so that he 
who runs might have paused to trace and to consider the design of history? 
Had it bgen the advanced student or the specialist for whom the work was 
planned, would not the author have taken care to cite his sources, to quote 
accurately, and, on occasion, to direct attention to conflicts in accounts and 
interpretations of “‘facts?’’ One who has had the extensive training and ex- 
perience in America, the Far East, Europe, and Russia (p. vi-vii) of Dr. 
Buss should realize the double need for telling his story as nearly com- 
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pletely and as accurately as possible and for indicating as fully as may be 
the sources he has used. 

The volume has numerous quotations which are introduced by such 
anonymous references as ““One American writer accused the Japanese...” 
(p. 55); “It is the conviction of one outstanding Japanese business man . . .” 
(p. 125); “One of the outstanding Japanese publicists referred...” (p. 
161); “A Chinese critic replied...” (p. 162); “Another writer ex- 
presses...” (p. 339). 

Greater in number are the instances of careless and inaccurate statement: 
e.g. (p. 4) “In 1842, political arguments blazed into wars...”’; (p. 5) 
“Hongkong . . . was ceded to the British in 1843 ...”; (p. 7) “... Li 
Hung-chang, who had lost an eye when a Japanese assailant shot him . . .”; 
(p. 7) “A delegation of welcome met Mr. Li at the Suez Canal...” (Li 
Hung-chang had been at this time an earl for more than thirty years); (p. 8) 
‘“‘After the Germans and the Russians had established precedence, the 
French minister obtained his pound of flesh . . .” (the French preceded the 
Germans and the Russians in obtaining “payment” for their participation 
in the Tripartite Intervention of 1895); (p. 9) Great Britain “‘strengthened 
its position . . . by adding Kowloon...” (this had been begun a genera- 
tion earlier than the period referred to); (pp. 13, 354) in the light of what 
is said on pp. 295-96, why use the invidiously unhistorical term “Opium 
War?” (p. 92) Chamberlin—not Chamberlain; (pp. 97, 301) “‘As spoils 
of victory [after the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95] Japan won .. . from 
Britain a hasty agreement...” (the not so “hasty agreement’’ alluded to 
had been signed one week before the outbreak of the war); (p. 102) para- 
graph 2, relating to Manchuria, is so inadequate that a volume might be 
required to analyze it satisfactorily; “Kwantung” (“the province where 
Canton is located’’) should read Kwangtung; (p. 109) Umetsu, not Umedsu; 
(p. 156) Motono, not Motomo—and what is the meaning of “‘always”’ in 
the last paragraph? Also re “the last traces of extra-territoriality” having 
been eradicated in Japan in 1911, these were not eradicated until March, 
1937; (pp. 158-60) each of the five selections from the treaties and agree- 
ments of 1905, 1907, 1908, 1916, and 1917 is incorrectly quoted—if Mac- 
Murray be accepted as authoritative; (p. 184) Idzumo, not Idzuma; (p. 311) 
what did extraterritoriality have to do with the opening of the Yangtze to 
trade and navigation?; (pp. 340, 375) were the First and the Second Anglo- 
Chinese wars “‘China’s first foreign wars” ?—what of the “unpleasantness” 
between China and Russia which was ended by the treaty of Nerchinsk in 
1689?; (p. 340) what did the French have to do with the treaty of Nanking? ; 
it may be added that the references here to the position of Roman Catholic 
and Protestant missionaries and the allusion elsewhere (p. 435) to the Rites 
Controversy leave a very great deal to be desired; (p. 359) the Japanese re- 
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tired from Siberia after, not before, the convening and closing of the Wash- 
ington Conference; (p. 381) in 1898 the kaiser dispatched to China his 
brother, Prince Heinrich, not Count von Waldersee—who was not sent 
until 1900; (p. 382) why quote a false prophecy by Putnam Weale, “an 
adventuresome writer,” to show Gemany’s “program in China” in 1898?; 
(p. 384) it was before, and not merely after, World War I that Germans in 
China “‘substituted consideration and conciliation’’; had it been otherwise— 
and as stated here—the French and the English would not have had as much 
trouble as they had in persuading China to expel the Germans in 1917; (p. 
407) it was in 1895, not 1894, that the triple intervention took place—more- 
over, it was the Russo-Japanese War (not the Japanese campaigns of 1914 
against the Germans) that “squared account number one”’ against the par- 
ticipants in that intervention; (p. 435)'St. Francis Xavier was not an Italian 
missionary; (p. 462) Vladivostok was built by the Russians after the signing 
of the “treaties at Aigun, Tientsin and Peking’’; (p. 463, eighth line from 
bottom) “‘intelligent’’? or unintelligent?; (p. 478) where, in the Russo- 
Japanese convention (not treaty) of Peking of January 20, 1925, did “‘the 
Japanese . . . express regrets for the incident at Nikolaevsk in Siberia . . . ””? 
—and (pp. 478, 485) what was the Nikolaevsk Incident?; (p. 480) who is the 
‘‘Japanese dictator’’? 

The volume is lightened or marred, according to the taste of the reader, 
by a considerable use of colloquialism, slang, and mixed metaphor. The 
choicest examples are worth listing: (p. 9) “The four buddies” (Russia, 
France, Germany, and Great Britain); (p. 16) “hang out the ‘Welcome’ 
sign’; (p. 31) “Chinese delegates went gunning for”; (p. 38) ‘“‘put the skids 
under’; (p. 106) “perched on the Dragon throne’; (p. 403) “absolute 
tops’; (p. 424) “‘little old country”; (p. 448) “shoot the works’’; (p. 450) 
‘Mussolini had gabbled about the Yellow Peril”; (p. 464) “the nobles were 
forced to dive for shelter’; (p. 465) “dizzy puppets”; (p. 503) “‘enable the 
margarine interests to knock the spots out of the butter market”; (p. 518) 
reminiscent of the rat which first was smelled and later was observed floating 
in the air, China’s “expansionist tendencies’’ were “nipped in the bud .. . ” 

The reviewer has not listed the criticisms above with the object of im- 
plying that Dr. Buss’ study is without value. In it there is a great deal of 
value, especially in Part II, which is marked by keen analysis of the posi- 
tions of the powers in and of the Far East. Of particular worth are the ma- 
terials, and their interpretations, relating to economics. Less satisfactory are 
the results of the author’s investigations and findings along political lines. 
With respect to both, however, it may be said that admirable fairness and 
objectivity mark the work throughout. 

Harvey FarNswortH MacNair 


The University of Chicago 
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The Dutch East Indies: its government, problems, and politics. By AMry VAN- 


DENBOSCH. 2nd ed. revised. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1941. x1i, 446 p. $4.00. 


One significant measure of the extent to which Hitler and his hesitant 
Axis partner in the Far East have succeeded in drawing the outer limits of the 
world closer and closer together is the constantly growing attention paid to 
the Netherlands East Indies in the United States. It is, presumably, still a 
matter of surprise to most Americans to discover that the Dutch hold in the 
East an empire which is in territorial expanse one quarter as large as the 
continental United States and in population more or less half the United 
States. But despite much ignorance there is a somewhat dismayed awareness 
that the United States might shortly find itself engaged in a war in the Pacific 
centering in part at least in the defense of the Indies. Before the first World 
War the Indies were only a distant symbol of tropical romance; in the two 
succeeding decades they were the domain of the specialist and the more 
widely ranging tourist; in the last two or three years they have become the 
common property of press and public. 

In this labor of familiarizing the United States with a part of the world to 
which it has come to be closely connected a leading role has been played by 
Amry Vandenbosch, who, working from the multitudinous Dutch documen- 
tation and from a firsthand knowledge of the islands themselves, has written 
widely of their conditions and problems. The work at present under review 
is a revised and more attractive edition of a book which first appeared in 
1933, at a time when the crumbling of the postwar world was first becoming 
evident. It was then, as it is now, a highly valuable storehouse of information 
which is required reading for anyone who desires an objective and rounded 
survey of the Indies in relatively brief compass. 

To undertake a revision of this book at the present time was by no means 
an easy task. With most of the world at war and Holland a Nazi province, the 
basic facts and assumptions of the 1920’s and early 1930’s have been turned 
topsy-turvy, and no version of the events of the last year or two could 
hope to be either complete or accurate in detail. In most instances Mr. Van- 
denbosch appears not to have attempted to meet the screaming headlines of 
the moment but rather to add new paragraphs or chapters and occasionally 
to interpolate new material in the original text. In consequence statements 
can frequently be found lingering in the present tense—as, for example, those 
concerning the relations of the Dutch government with the authorities in the 
Indies and to the League of Nations—which Hitler has succeeded in relegat- 
ing decisively to the past tense. The reader who seeks an account of the ad- 
justments in government and economy which have had to be made in the 
Indies to meet the present conditions of virtual independence will come away 
disappointed since there is no mention of these most recent developments. 
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The principal addition which has been made to the book is a timely chapter 
dealing with the relations between the Indies and Japan. 

The strength of the book is to be found not in any breathless résumé of the 
immediate past and present but in the solid factual background which it gives 
of the political and economic conditions of the Indies primarily in the era 
between the first and the second World Wars. At all relevant points the 
author has dipped back into the earlier history of the archipelago to give a 
sense of the historical development of the institutions and situations which 
he discusses, but he has concentrated on the structure and functioning of the 
Indonesian society in those happy days when Blitz and Krieg were two sepa- 
rate and distinct words. He is at his best in his examination of the political 
structure of the Indies and their constitutional relations with the Nether- 
lands. The chapters in which he deals with the economic setup of the islands 
are neither as complete nor as revealing as those in the political and adminis- 
trative realm. The present reviewer would suggest that anyone desiring a 
fuller analysis of this aspect of the situation should supplement Mr. Vanden- 
bosch’s book by a reading of J. S. Furnivall’s Netherlands India: a study of 
plural economy, which is a distinctive contribution to the study of colonial 
economies in general and of the peculiarly complex multi-racial economy of 
the Indies in particular. 

In general Mr. Vandenbosch confines himself to the factual and analytical 
with only occasional adventures into the speculative and critical. Perhaps 
wisely, he has attempted little in the way of an estimate of the ability of the 
Indies to defend themselves in case of a Japanese attack (which he holds un- 
likely so long as the British survive in Europe) or of the extent of the German 
interest in the Indies as a potential colonial domain, adding another ultimate 
limit to the Nazi Lebensraum. Similarly, in his discussion of the nationalist 
and trade-union movements, which show regrettably little trace of having 
been brought up to date since 1933, he gives virtually no clue to his opinion 
as to the likelihood of their success or failure. Nor, in fact, does the reader 
emerge with any clear impression of the success or failure of the whole 
Dutch colonial endeavor save as he shapes his judgments for himself. 

In many respects this objectivity is of marked value, but the time is ap- 
proaching when great decisions must be made for the Indies as well as for 
the rest of the world. It is as inconceivable as it is undesirable that when the 
wars which now absorb all energies come to an end there will be a mere 
restoration of the status quo ante. Mr. Vandenbosch’s book gives us much of 
the material on which plans for a forthcoming reconstruction must be based, 
but it is to be hoped that he will also in the near future lay out in far greater 
detail his conception of the shape of things to come in Southeastern Asia. 


Rupert EMERSON 
Harvard University 
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The China of Chiang K‘ai-shek: a political study. By Paut M. A. LineBarcer. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1941. xii, 449 p. Cloth, $2.50. Paper, 
$1.00. 


The serious student of Chinese government and politics will find in this 
book much information that has been greatly needed and which could only 
be secured as Dr. Linebarger secured it last year, through direct observa- 
tion, interview, and translation of documents unavailable outside of China. 
The title of the book is well chosen since the author regards the past fifteen 
years of Chinese political development as having been given meaning by 
the influence of the Tsung-ts‘ai (Chief or Leader. Title given to Chiang 
Kai-shek in 1938). But the study is in no sense a biography of Chiang 
Kai-shek. Rather it is a description, analysis, and interpretation of constitu- 
tional development, of governmental organization—national, provincial, and 
local—of the nature and working of the Kuomintang and other parties, and 
of certain activities outside the government. A chapter is included on the 
Japanese-sponsored regimes. For those who like charts there are charts. 
Documents fill nearly 140 pages. A glossary of Chinese terms with charac- 
ters and an excellent index round out this essential study. 

Dr. Linebarger believes that the builders of the National government 
have executed herculean tasks in a highly creditable way, an opinion with 
which no informed person will take issue. He is deeply impressed with their 
enlightened opportunism and is optimistic regarding the prospects of de- 
mocracy. Possibly it may be felt that he is so inclined to aid and encourage 
the work of the men who control at Chungking that he phrases his criticisms 
pianissimo, his favorable comments fortissimo. If so, this may explain his 
severe criticism of their critics and the co-existence of the profoundly true 
statements that ““The winning of . . . victory lies on the sweating backs of 
men,” and “‘if the /ao-pai-hsing [the masses] are determined to resist, Chiang 
could go, Chungking fall, the government scatter, the Communists collapse, 
and there would yet be war’, with the ultrarealistic apology for Kuomintang 
casuistry: ‘Had the exigencies of reform, social change, and military activity 
proved too sharp, too violent, too profitless, the personnel trained by exper- 
ience and fitted by temperament to government might have gone over to 
Japan.” The result is that his appraisal seems to this reviewer a little out of 
balance. This, no doubt, the author would admit and justify. He sees the 
challenge to the Kuomintang that lies in the condition of the masses. 

Like his earlier writings, this book is a joy to the reader who has not 
forgotten his Greek and Latin and to those who value a compact utterance 
of original and provocative ideas. For the barbarian it has a few stylistic 
enigmas, such as pseudomorphic, tribunician, mystagogy, and specifistic. The 
descriptive writing which composes the bulk of the study is simple and 
straightforward but lit up at frequent intervals with sentences like these: 
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“His [Wang Ch‘ing-wei’s] consistency may be described as a perfectly 
regular spiral, which maintains unchanging direction but never goes in a 
straight line”; ““This rule [that of the Kuomintang] is formally dictatorship 
by a minority democracy over the absolutely governed majority, since the 
Party constitution requires intra-party democracy’’; “Its [the Executive 
Yiian’s| growth involves executive giantism and atrophy for the remaining 
Yiian.” 

Returning more specifically to the factual contribution, this reviewer finds 
of special value the analysis of the position and work of the Supreme 
National Defense Council, wartime successor of the Central Political Coun- 
cil; of the Military Affairs Commission,—termed by the author ‘“‘an agency 
comparable to a sixth “‘yiian”; of the Peoples Political Council, nonelective 
but actually representative of parties and interests outside the charmed 
circle of the Kuomintang; of the remarkable activities of the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs; of the provincial system, from which “The war has 
eradicated almost the last vestiges of tuchiinism,”’ and of the pao-chia program 
in local administration. The treatment of the Kuomintang and the minor 
parties as functioning agencies is replete with mew data. A dozen pages 
on the co-operative industries in Free China condense a considerable survey 
in the field and in the literature of the subject. In singling out certain topics 
the reviewer casts no reflections upon others. The long chapter on Sun Yat- 
sen and Chiang Kai-shek places in interesting contrast the father and the 
savior of the great new China. The book is to be strongly recommended 
as a text as well as for general reading. 

Dr. Linebarger enthuses the reader with high optimism for the future of 
Free China. He found it vibrant, prosperous, progressive, undaunted, un- 
conquerable. His experience is not unique. He leaves us with a final expres- 
sion of hope that America will continue and increase its aid to the National 
government. The reviewer would like to concur in this hope. 

) Haroxp S. QuiGLEy 
University of Minnesota 


Government in Republican China. By Paut M. A. Lineparcer. New York 
and London: McGraw-Hill, 1938. xvi, 203 p. $1.50. 


In this essay on government in China (for it deals with the whole of 
Chinese history, not merely Republican China), Dr. Linebarger has written 
a brilliant introduction to the study of the structure and function of govern- 
mental institutions of present day China, a task which he takes up in The 
China of Chiang K‘ai-shek (see preceding review). These works constitute a 
unit and should be used together for an adequate picture and understanding of 
the government of contemporary China. The work under consideration 
traces and analyzes in a masterly fashion the development of the ideologies, 
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practices, and institutions which lie back of contemporary governmental 
forms, but it does not give an adequate analysis of these present day institu- 
tions and procedures. The other book does this, and in a way it is a pity that 
the two are not combined in one volume. 

Dr. Linebarger clearly realized the transitional character of most of the 
governmental forms of the Republican period, and therefore chose to dis- 
cuss the factors and means by which men and social groups have been con- 
trolled and out of which institutions and practices are growing rather than 
to attempt an analysis of the meaningless institutional forms which appeared 
and disappeared during this epoch of kaleidoscopic change. Institutionalized 
government, as the author rightly points out, has been far less important 
throughout Chinese history as a means of control than in the West, and this 
was especially true of the era from 1912 to 1928 when the older methods of 
control disintegrated and effective new methods were as yet unborn or in 
their infancy. Since the rise of the Nationalists to a dominant position and 
the promulgation of their Organic law in 1928, a set of working govern- 
mental institutions appeared which have lasted with only minor changes 
for nearly fourteen years, and these, if admittedly only transitional accord- 
ing to the Nationalist theory, deserve careful analysis. 

As a result of the method of approach the work is divided into three 
roughly equal parts: ideological movements, which have been of major im- 
portance as means of control; armies, which at various times in Chinese 
history have seized power and which during the whole of the Republican 
era have been of great importance; and institutionalized governments, which 
during earlier Chinese history played a secondary role, during the early 
Republican period were of little significance, but which since 1928 have 
risen to a new importance. Confucianism, nationalism, and communism 
(insufficiently dealt with) are the chief movements discussed. The Confucian 
ideology with its emphasis on government by exemplary persons, which 
dominated imperial China and which still profoundly influences everything 
in China, is auequately expounded. The evolution of the Chinese nationalist 
movement through its various phases and the formulation of its ideology 
under Sun Yat-sen’s guidance is effectively treated. A third chapter dis- 
cusses the conflict between the Nationalists, Communists, Japanese and 
others for control. In dealing with the armies the role of the soldier in China’s 
past, the Manchu military organization, the war lord era, and the influence 
of the army in the nationalist movement as well as the significance of foreign 
military pressure are discussed. In the third part the governmental institu- 
tions of the imperial periods are adequately discussed for background pur- 
poses, and the transitory governments from 1912 to 1928 are sufficiently 
examined, but only twenty-three pages are devoted to the National govern- 
ment, the Chinese Soviet republic and other governments. 
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A few minor criticisms may be offered: Confucian political theory was _ 
not merely silent on high taxes, it denounced them (p. 28); the Communists 
seem to be blamed too much and the motives of the rightist Nationalists are 
too pure in regard to the split of 1927 (pp. 54-55, 65); the accomplishments 
accredited to the Duke of Chou are too specific and far reaching (p. 127); 
Yiian Shih-k‘ai (pp. 141, 146) is perhaps too strongly censored for his al- 
leged part in suppressing the Hundred days reform (see PHR, 6 [1937], 
181-87). Dr. Linebarger’s style is generally interesting and clear, but occa- 
sionally his search for graphic phraseology leads him into difficulties, and his 
fondness for coining new words sometimes produces peculiar results, for 
example: “distributionism’’, “‘shogunal.” Despite any criticism suggested and 
admitting the limited aim of the work, the reviewer considers it a most sig- 
nificant study which must be read by those who would understand either 
government in modern China or the government of modern China. 


Earv H. PritcHarp 
Wayne University 


Ta-chung chi, ya-p‘ien chan-cheng chien Chung-Ying chiao-she shih-liao 
EKG ARS BT PRAWHE [Historical materials concerning Sino- 
British relations before the Opium War; English caption inside back cover, 
“A Collection of Letter Writings, Appeals and Ordinances.”] Hsii 
Ti-sHaNn #F HAI) Ed., Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1931. xiii, 237 p. 


This is the printed form of a Chinese manuscript which Professor Hsii 
found in the Bodleian Library, edited with care, and published. The first 85 
pages concern the famous voyage of H. H. Lindsay along the China coast in 
1832 in the Lord Amherst to test out the market on behalf of the East India 
Company. The rest of the volume consists of Chinese correspondence, evi- 
dently from the Canton archives of the East India Company, exchanged be- 
tween it and the local officials and hong merchants between 1750 and 1811. 

Strangely enough, Professor Hsii knew of Dr. H. B. Morse’s Chronicles of 
the East India Company (5 vols., Oxford, 1926-29) and identified the Hu- 
hsia-mi #432 % of these documents as Hugh Hamilton Lindsay, and yet was 
unaware of Lindsay’s Report of proceedings on a voyage to the northern ports of 
China in the ship Lord Amherst (London: B. Fellowes, 1833. 296 p.), which 
was published in the British Parliamentary Papers for 1833 and also in book 
form including the brief report by Gutzlaff. This is evident from the fact 
that the preface to Ta-chung chi suggests ‘‘? Anne” as perhaps the name of 
the ship, because it is referred to in the Chinese text as An &. 

Actually, the fifty documents relating to Lindsay’s voyage are merely the 
Chinese originals of the documents quoted in translation in his Report, where 
some thirty of them are given in extenso in English. 
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This fact greatly enhances the value of Prof. Hsii’s volume, because it al- 
lows us, for the first time in any detail, to see the pre-treaty Anglo-Chinese 
correspondence from both sides. Local communications, of a type seldom 
found in the [-wu shih-mo and other material from the Peking archives, can 
now be compared in their English and Chinese versions. On the one hand, 
Lindsay’s Report gives the background of each document quoted; on the 
other, Ta-chung chi serves as a check on the rather loose translation of the 
Rev. Charles Gutzlaff and on the wild and unintelligible transliterations 
achieved by the English printers of 1833. It also contains some eighteen 
items concerning Lindsay’s voyage which are not translated in his Report. 

The voyage of the Lord Amherst in 1832 marked the first exploratory stage 
in the British expansion which led to treaty relations a decade later. It is sig- 
nificant that the first four ports visited—Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai—were later the first treaty ports; and that both at Foochow and at 
Ningpo the British in 1832 found minor officials who were eager to connive 
in the foreign trade, including that in opium. 

The account left by Gutzlaff in his Journal of three voyages along the coast of 
China, in 1831, 1832, and 1833 (2nd edition. London, 1834, pp. 159-296) 
refers to the voyage of the Lord Amherst and though giving no translations 
of documents, provides further background for an understanding of this inci- 
dent. 

The fifty-three items of East India Company correspondence which con- 
stitute the latter half of Ta-chung chi refer to problems and negotiations in 
the years 1760, 1777-78, 1792, 1799-1801 and 1810-11 among other years. 
For example, there are some sixteen documents on the difficulties connected 
with the death of Huang Ya-sheng (Hwang Ah-shing) in 1810-11, which 
may be correlated with the condensed account given in Morse, Chronicles, 
vol. 3, pp. 123-156. Prof. Hsii has added helpful identifications in the margin, 
and rendered a great service in making this rare material available for further 
correlation. 


J. K. FarrBank 
Harvard University 


Wang An-shih, Chinese statesman and educationalist of the Sung dynasty. By 


H. R. Wituiamson. London: Probsthain, 1935-37. 2 vols. x, 338, viii, 
424 p. 60/0. 


In Mr. Williamson’s two volumes there is a complete account of Wang 
An-shih. That socialist statesman rose to power under Emperor Shen- 
tsung (1068-85), and struggled to strengthen the decadent Sung empire 
against a threatened Tartar invasion by extending the government’s control 
into the realms of commerce, agriculture, and finance. More than a states- 
man, he was a contributor to poetry and to prose literature, the compiler of 
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a great dictionary, and a scholarly commentator on the classics. But Wang’s 
record lay for centuries under a fog of violent claims and accusations of the 
opposing parties, until T’s‘ai Shang-hsiang produced a critical bibliography in 
1804, which received little attention until the more recent work of Liang 
Ch‘i-ch‘ao, who may be said to have restored Wang to a well-defined posi- 
tion in Chinese history. 

Mr. Williamson writes interestingly and makes full use of these Chinese 
studies; he is to be commended for his extensive work. He tends to under- 
value, however (preface, pages viii, ix), preceding publications on Wang 
in European languages. There were significant reports, which, though not 
based on the full history now available, nevertheless made his figure known 
to Europeans. A review of the more important publications may be of in- 
terest, to supplement these two volumes. 

The first to introduce Wang to Europe was J.-B. Du Halde, in the De- 
scription de lempire .. . de la Chine et de la Tartarie chinoise (Paris, 1735). 
Du Halde’s references to Wang appear but incidentally in connection with 
his praise for Wang’s adversary, the conservative statesman Ssu-Ma Kuang. 

Two reports of a more substantial nature appeared a generation later: 
De Mailla, Histoire générale de la Chine (Paris, 1777-85), particularly volume 
8; and De Guignes and others, Mémoires concernant I histoire, . . . des Chinois 
(Paris, 1776-1814), particularly volumes 8 and 10. In both works (Histoire 
générale, vol. 8, p. 305; Mémoires, vol. 10, p. 30), specific acknowledgment 
is made that the reports on Wang are based on records left by his oppo- 
nents. The story of Wang An-shih was retold from these sources, by J. P. 
Abel-Rémusat, in Nouveaux mélanges asiatiques (Paris, 1829), in the essay 
on Ssu-Ma Kuang. 

A moving discussion of Wang An-shih is that of Evariste Régis Huc, in 
L’ empire chinois (Paris, 1853); English edition, The Chinese empire (London, 
1855). Father Huc’s treatment of Wang An-shih was based upon De Mailla 
and Abel-Rémusat; in turn it was copied almost verbatim in Chambers’s 
journal, 24 (1855), 93-95; again in Littell’s living age, 46 (Sept. 15, 1855), 
691-94; and again by F. R. Martin in Communism in China in the XI century 
(London: Edward Goldston, 1927). 

John C. Ferguson, in two articles mentioned by Mr. Williamson, ““Wang 
An-shih,” Journal of the North China branch of the royal Asiatic society, 35 
(1903-04), 65-75, and ‘“The southern migration of the Sung dynasty,”’ ibid., 
55 (1924), 14-27, points out that Wang was a statesman and not a mere 
partisan. He wished to strengthen China to enable her to meet the Tartars. 
To that end he desired moral unity, which he thought might be built up 
by permitting the desperately poor to share in the national enterprise. He was 
so concerned with building up the national revenue that he was called the 
“money-making statesman.” 
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Paul Pelliot, in “Notes de bibliographie chinoise,”’ Bulletin de Técole 
frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, 9 (1909), 425-69, discusses Chinese sources 
and commentaries in Chinese, Japanese, and European languages. M. Pel- 
liot notes that contemporary European reformers take interest in the simi- 
larity between Wang and Karl Marx. Indeed, Marx and Wang were alike 
in several ways: each was certain of his conclusions and of the practicability 
of his plans; each was resolute—even merciless—in pursuing his goal; each 
felt contempt for superstition or religion; each made a new and dogmatic 
interpretation of history; and finally, each was driven by compassion for the 
common man. 

Mabel Ping-hua Lee, in The economic history of China; a study of soil ex- 
haustion (New York: Columbia University Press, 1921-22), explains that 
the soil was in an exhausted condition in the middle of the eleventh century, 
and that the farmers lived from hand to mouth in utmost poverty, unable to 
exercise foresight or to build up the soil. In this extremity Wang appeared 
with a new plan for relief—agricultural loans by the state. But the shocking 
condition of the land made reform difficult; the people would eat grain ad- 
vanced for seed or would spend for food any money advanced rather than 
plant or make outlays. Also Wang met with difficulties because of the im- 
possibility of putting a competent corps of officers into the field on short 
notice, and with still more difficulties because of the ignorance and illiteracy 
of the people, the most co-operative of whom could not learn quickly enough 
about the new facilities. 

Otto Franke’s articles on Wang have been mentioned by Mr. Williamson: 
“Staatssozialistische versuche im alten und mittelalterlichen China,” Sitz- 
ungsberichte der Preussischen akademie der wissenschaften, philos.-histor. 
klasse (1931), 218-42; and “Der bericht Wang Ngan-Schis von 1058, 
iiber reform des beamtentums; ein beitrag zur beurteilung des reformators,” 
ibid. (1932), 264~312, and x plates. Herr Franke refers to the Chinese sources 
on Wang and translates in full the powerful memorial of Wang to the 
emperor on governmental policies, submitted in 1058. (Mr. Williamson’s 
work includes an English translation of the memorial). : 

The China critic, Shanghai, devoted a special number to Wang (vol. 10, 
no. 1, July, 1935), based in part on Mr. Williamson’s studies. 

If the reviewer may be permitted, he will devote the remaining space to 
the nineteenth century work of Father Huc rather than to the recent treatise 
of Mr. Williamson. 

Some social theories, says Huc, which have recently come to be thought 
sublime in Europe, are in China considered to be nothing more than exploded 
utopias. Probably the greatest of these is socialism. In the second half of the 
eleventh century, during the Sung dynasty, great questions of social and 
political economy came to fill all minds and to divide the nation into factions. 
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A socialist party arose, of which the leader was the famous Wang An-shih, 
a man of splendid scholarship and an eloquent speaker but regarded by his 
opponents as ambitious, unscrupulous, and self-willed. He wrote extensive 
commentaries on the classics and composed a great dictionary. Emperor 
Shen-tsung made him prime minister and gave him almost unlimited power; he 
soon filled the government offices with his followers and overthrew the 
ancient order. His most formidable adversary was the historian and con- 
servative statesman Ssu-Ma Kuang. 

At one time a series of natural calamities occurred. The young emperor, 
in conformity with precedent, signified his sorrow by fasting and abstaining 
from pleasures in the palace. Wang protested this following of old super- 
stition. ““These calamities”, he said to the emperor, “have settled and un- 
varying causes; earthquakes and droughts and inundations have no connec- 
tion with the actions of man. Do you hope to change the ordinary course 
of things, and that nature should alter her laws for you?’’ But he added that 
the reforms in the young emperor’s conduct would be welcome if adopted 
for other reasons. His opponent, Ssu-Ma, defended the traditions and urged 
the conciliation of heaven. 

Wang stated that the first duty of the state was to procure to the people 
plenty and happiness, and he added that if it could achieve this end it would 
inspire all to unvarying rectitude. But until all could be made as good as this, 
he felt that the state should enforce obedience by wise and inflexible laws. 

“In order to prevent the oppression of man by man, the state should take 
possession of all the resources of the empire, and should become the sole 
employer. The state should take the entire management of commerce, in- 
dustry and agriculture into its own hands, with the view of succoring the 
working classes and preventing their being ground into the dust by the 
rich.” 

In pursuance of his plan, tribunals were established to fix prices. Special 
taxes were imposed on the wealthy, and the proceeds were placed in the 
treasury to be distributed to ‘‘aged paupers, to workmen out of employ, and 
to whoever should be judged to stand most in need of it.” Other tribunals 
assigned land annually to the farmers and furnished them with seed, to be 
repaid at harvest time; these tribunals determined what crops should be 
grown at each place. The state, which was to be the only creditor, would 
never take interest. In case of famine, the surplus from fertile provinces was 
to be brought to those in want. The state, being the only dealer in com- 
modities, would realize enormous profits, which it would apply to public 
works. It was claimed that none would suffer from the innovations but 
usurers and monopolists. 

Ssu-Ma Kuang protested vigorously and repeatedly against the radical 
changes. He was a native of Shensi, where seed loans had been made to 
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the farmers. He reported that the venture had been a failure, that the farmers 
had consumed or sold much that was advanced them, and had then pro- 
tested repayment. Moreover, the new tribunals, he feared, would be guilty 
in many cases of extortion; and the cost of making the disbursals and col- 
lections would be very high. 

Wang attempted to remodel the traditional Chinese examinations which 
admitted to government service, insisting that his own commentaries on the 
classics be made official and that his own dictionary be prescribed. These 
actions aroused bitter resentment among the scholars, who were powerfully 
established in all branches of the government. 

On the death of Wang and of the emperor who had supported his re- 
forms, his party was driven from office and his policies revoked; but after 
the death of Ssu-Ma, members of the reform party persuaded the new em- 
peror to reinstate the reforms. Finally, in the year 1129, the socialists were 
again rejected and forced to flee the country. Father Huc says they passed 
the Great Wall in large numbers into the deserts of Tartary, where they led 
a vagabond life. He concludes his history with a bold if fantastic explanation 
of the cataclysm of the next century. In those days, he says in substance, the 
‘Tartars were a savage people who had not yet been made gentle by Budd- 
hism. The socialist exiles communicated their unquiet spirit to the Mongol 
tribes; the whole of Tartary was soon in a ferment, which wanted only a 
leader. Genghiz Khan then arose and led these hordes on a series of cam- 
paigns that took them even to Europe, overwhelming all that came in their 
way. 

Lewis A. Maverick 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


Japanese expansion on the Asiatic continent. By Yosui S. Kuno. Vols. 1-2. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1937-40. xviii, 373; xii, 416 p. 
$4.00 per volume. 


To anyone even remotely interested in Far Eastern issues of the past and 
present, the late Professor Yoshi S. Kuno, sometime chairman of the De- 
partment of Oriental Languages in the University of California, presents a 
most graphic picture of the role Japan played in moulding modern east Asia. 
Japan’s frequent struggles towards the formation of a unified nation were 
accompanied throughout the whole of her history by periodic efforts to 
widen the sphere of her influence and, if possible, to gain economic and 
political control over the many surrounding islands and even over the 
Asiatic continent. This undercurrent of dynamic vitality towards national 
expansion is ever present in Kuno’s explanation of Japanese history. Through- 
out the entire account runs the thread which is the theme of the work: the 
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urge for an expansion beyond the narrow boundaries of the small island 
empire. To-day, this expansion is again under way. Yet, it would be wrong 
to consider it as the product of the last seventy years. It is, as Kuno con- 
vincingly proves, the natural result and culmination of century-old aspira- 
tions. 

The subtitle clearly gives the scope of the work and also indicates its 
limits: “‘a study in the history of Japan with special reference to her inter- 
national relations with China, Korea, and Russia.”’ This work is the most 
detailed account of Japan’s relations with the Asiatic continent to be found 
in Western literature. The first of the two volumes deals with the history of 
this expansion from its origin up to the close of the 16th century; the second 
carries the account up to the time of the Meiji Restoration, thus treating in 
particular the Tokugawa Shogunate. According to the revised chronological 
table of the ancient historical period of Japan, as first given by Dr. Kume 
and accepted by Kuno (vol. 1, pp. 198-214), Japan entered upon the policy 
of foreign expansion as early as the middle of the 4th century, when the 
southern kingdoms of Korea were reduced to the state of mere tributary 
powers. This early continental expansion may be considered as Japan’s first 
move to secure more Lebensraum, since, “‘because of the remarkable increase 
of the population, national expansion seemed imperative” (vol. 1, p. 25). 
One might question Kuno’s assertion that this expansion was specifically 
“national”; for, as the author later admits, this Korean conquest took place 
well nigh 400 years before the whole of Japan was brought under the im- 
perial rule and “the national transformation was accomplished” (vol. 1, 
p. 27 ff.). Though Far Eastern countries are often inclined to look at even 
the most ancient events of their history as their own national experience, 
one would expect in a standard work like this a clear cut distinction between 
the achievements of Japan as a nation, and those of individual feudal lords or 
military governments. The reader is somewhat at a loss to determine just 
when Japan emerged as a nation. 

In dealing with early Japanese-Korean relations, the author relies 
mostly on Korean and Chinese sources for the establishment and dating of 
facts. He thus succeeds in eliminating the atmosphere of myths and fairy 
tales which so often cloud the ancient Japanese records contained in the 
Kojiki and Nihonshoki, without, however, discarding these sacred writings 
altogether. During the six centuries following the retreat from Korea (in 
668), Japan’s policy was centered rather upon “domestic unification and 
national betterment” (vol. 1, p. 41), than upon foreign expansion. Japan was 
forced to remain on the defensive. She was always eager to learn from China 
and to model her domestic affairs, her economic, religious, and cultural life, 
after her big continental neighbor; but she was equally eager not to acknowl- 
edge in any way the constant Chinese claim to suzerainty over Japan. The 
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complete failure in the 13th century of Kublai Khan’s armadas in their in- 
vasion of Japan closes this interesting chapter of early Japanese-Chinese 
history, which is told with both realism and frankness. Still, throughout the 
whole of this account the author stresses the mere political developments at 
the expense of the proper evaluation of Japan’s cultural and especially eco- 
nomic conditions in those years. This holds, too, for his explanation of the 
“dark age” and of the national unification under Nobunaga and Hideyoshi. 
Political and institutional foundations: underlying the peculiar historical 
developments are well described, but spiritual and ideological factors have 
been somewhat neglected. 

The account of the Korean War (1592-98), likewise leaves some un- 
answered questions. Out of the darkest age of her history, full of internal 
strife and anarchy, Japan arose a unified nation. Hardly had Hideyoshi 
solidified his position, when his armies set out on their tremendous conti- 
nental drive, intended to extend Japan’s supremacy over China, India, the 
Philippines, and all the islands near the continent. Every student of Japanese 
history has pondered the problem of explaining this radical turn of affairs. 
Kuno’s presentation is well balanced and a source of valuable, new informa- 
tion. Yet, again, it gives scarcely more than the bare facts of the political 
development, whereas a discussion on the motivation and causes leading up 
to this gigantic enterprise would seem to be of the highest importance. 
There can be no doubt that Hideyoshi’s personal ambitions were perhaps the 
main cause; and the author gives evidence of this fact (vol. 1, pp. 144, 302, 
311; vol. 2, p. 16), but the problem still remains to be solved. The result of 
the campaign is well summed up, especially in its bearing on future develop- 
ments in Japan. Incidentally, Kuno seems to imply that the art of printing 
with movable type was first introduced into Japan as a by-product of the 
campaign (vol. 1, p. 176). As a matter of fact, it has been definitely proved 
that the first printing machine of this kind was brought from Europe. The 
Jesuits were the first to print books with movable type, even before the out- 
break of the Korean War. 

Ieyasu, undisturbed by the failure of Hideyoshi’s military ambitions 
on the continent, continued to make national expansion the fundamental 
policy of his government. By means of trade and commerce he strove, though 
unsuccessfully, for economic expansion designed ‘“‘to make Japan eventually 
the greatest commercial center of Asia” (vol. 2, p. 17). This is a shrewd 
analysis of the international relations which Ieyasu tried to establish with 
the Asiatic continent as well as with all the leading Occidental powers. And 
it is well substantiated by documentary evidence. In explaining, however, 
the failure of this economic expansion, the author is less happy. The Catholic 
missions are loaded with almost the entire blame. It is certain that concern 
for Japan’s independence was one of the leading motives for the persecution 
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of Christianity, and that fear of foreign aggression was still more influential 
in bringing about the almost absolute political and economic isolation of the 
country in 1639. According to Kuno, however, it would seem that this 
purely political motive was the only important one. His presentation of the 
Catholic mission history, therefore, though interesting in the light of Japan’s 
efforts toward an undisputed hegemony in the Far East, is misleading and in 
places erroneous. No historian holds anymore, to mention only one example, 
that the boast of the captain of the San Felipe in 1596 did “actually portray 
historical practices in the 16th and 17th centuries under the Spanish flag”’ 
(vol. 2, p. 38). Thus the author does not quite avoid the danger inherent in 
every attempt to trace a rather complex historical development back to one 
single leading idea. An explanation for this fact may be found in the fact 
that Kuno obviously did not consult the standard works on the Kirishitan 
period. Historians like Murakami, Anesaki, and Koda are not even men- 
tioned by name, to say nothing about leading Western authorities like Frois, 
Delplace, Schurhammer, Haas, and others, whose works are quite generally 
accepted as trustworthy by all contemporary writers in Japan. By consulting 
competent sources on this subject, the author’s views undoubtedly would 
have gained in impartiality and objectivity. 

Prescinding from this misleading treatment of the mission history, the 
author’s presentation of the Tokugawa Shogunate is most elucidating and 
instructive for every student of Japanese history. Kuno regards as the basic 
principle of this period the policy of triple seclusion: the seclusion of the 
nation from the non-Japanese world, that of the emperor from all human 
affairs and contacts, and that of all the feudal lords from one another. Of 
particular interest is the last chapter, where many new findings on the ap- 
proach of Russia to Japan from the north, and on the Japanese reaction to 
this widening of Russian influence are published for the first time in a 
European language. 

Each of the two volumes contains a lengthy monographic text which is 
followed by a number of appendices. Throughout the latter the author makes 
accessible in an English translation, at least in a summary fashion, a great 
number of first-hand sources, selected from Japanese, Chinese, and Korean 
works. These documents are well chosen and constitute, perhaps, the :nost 
valuable part of the work. Furthermore, there is an abundance of references 
to numerous other historical works written in Japanese which, because of 
the stupendous language barrier, are scarcely obtainable for most foreign 
readers. The great familiarity of the author with this rich Japanese source 
material is visible everywhere and gives his study a decisive advantage over 
the rest of the Western literature on the subject. It must be stated, however, 
that Kuno did not always consult the more recent publications which present 
the latest results of modern research. Moreover, a co-ordination with, or at 
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least references to widely recognized European authorities, such as Aston, 
Murdoch, Brinkley, and others, would have heightened the historical value 
of Kuno’s work, especially in places where his own views differ from theirs. 
This is especially true in the matter of exact dates for in many cases the day 
and month are incorrect. 

I have dwelt on what may seem some of the shortcomings of the work; 
but the mention of these shortcomings is in no way intended to detract from 
its great merits as a whole. Its importance for the correct understanding of 
Japan’s history and for a fair judgment of her present standing in the Far 
East is unquestionable. The work will claim attention everywhere, both as a 
source of reliable information on facts and events, and as a graphic survey 
of roughly 2000 years of Japanese history. 


Gustav Voss, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


Kirishito-ki und Sayo-yoroku. Japanische dokumente zur missionsgeschichte des 
17. jahrhunderts. By Gustav Voss and Husert Ciesiik (Tr.). Toky3d: 
Sophia University, 1940. viii, 229 p. $2.75. 7.50. 


Sophia University, the leading Roman Catholic educational institution of 
Japan, is issuing a series of scholarly studies, Monumenta Nipponica mono- 
graphs. Several of these, as is natural, have to do with the introduction of 
Roman Catholic Christianity to Japan in the sixteenth century, the rapid 
growth of the mission, and the tragic fate which overtook it in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. It is a memorable story, important not only 
for the religious, but also for the secular history of Japan. The attempt of the 
Tokugawas to rid the realm of the obnoxious foreign faith led not merely 
to drastic measures which drove Christianity underground, but was the major 
cause as well for the prolonged segregation of the empire from intercourse 
with the West except for the limited trade through the Dutch at Deshima. 
Until the last few years Occidental scholars have had to content themselves 
with European accounts, largely by Roman Catholics, of the measures against 
Christianity. Latterly, however, Japanese documents, some of them by non- 
Christians, have begun to be made available in translation. To these the 
present volume is a notable contribution. 

As the title indicates, the main body of the monograph consists of the 
translation of two works. Of these the longer and in general the more im- 
portant is Kirishito-ki. It is made up of official documents collected, appar- 
ently, to serve the inquisitors whose function it was to guard against the 
entrance of Christians and Christian books and to apprehend the adherents 
of the faith. The dates are chiefly in the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century. The contents are varied. They include the oaths of inquisitors, a list 
of stations in Kyiishi and its adjacent islands in which a watch was kept 
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against the entrance of foreign ships, a catalogue of rewards for the appre- 
hension of missionaries and Japanese Christians, sundry regulations to pre- 
vent the introduction of Christianity (among them the strict supervision of 
Chinese ships), the methods to be pursued by the anti-Christian inquisition, 
devices for detecting Christians, the northward spread of Christianity in the 
main island with a list of places where it was found, the fate of the last 
missionaries and the closing of the country, the procedure by which some of 
the missionaries were induced to renounce their faith, and a summary of 
Christian teaching 

The Kirishito-ki is largely factual and, for a work to aid persecution, re- 
markably objective. For a detailed study of Christianity in Japan in the 
seventeenth century, it is invaluable. One of the most interesting items is the 
sentence (p. 61) which seems to indicate that some of the Koreans, both 
men and women, had become Christians. So far as I am aware, this is the 
earliest certain indication that converts were being made from among this 
people. While it has long been known that there were Christians in the 
invading army of Japanese under Hideyoshi, and that Christian literature in 
Chinese was being read in Korea in the seventeenth century, the first actual 
acceptance of Christianity by Koreans has hitherto been supposed to have 
been in the 1780's. 

The second work, the Sayé-yoroku, is a diary, the translated excerpts 
from which begin in 1672 and end in 1691. It is not exclusively concerned 
with Christianity, but it contains numerous entries dealing with the pro- 
hibition of the faith and with the apprehension of Christians. It is objective 
and its entries are terse. No author’s name is mentioned in the text. 

Approximately half the volume is given to the translation of the two works. 
In addition, there is a brief foreword by Naojirs Murakami. This is followed 
by an extended introduction by the editors which goes into the history of the 
persecution, the authenticity of the documents, a summary of the contents, 
an inquiry into the authorship of the Sayé-yoroku, and a discussion of the 
question of whether some of the priests who were said to have given up 
their faith actually did so. The editors are inclined to challenge the assump- 
tion that the missionaries under consideration forswore their faith. Their 
argument, however, seems rather laboured and not entirely convincing. 
There is a word on the motives of the persecution. The comment is made 
that so far as the documents translated afford evidence, these were religious 
rather than political. While this may have come to be so at the time these 
works were compiled, in the second half of the seventeenth century, one 
wonders whether this was true at the inception of the persecution. There was 
an early assertion that Hideyoshi conceived his enmity partly because of the 
unwillingness of the Spanish rulers of the Philippines to acknowledge him 
as overlord. It is often said, too, that one reason for the proscription of 
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Christianity was the fear lest the faith and its missionaries be the precursor 
of attempts by Spain or Portugal to conquer Japan. That such fears were 
not fantastic is shown by a serious proposal for the Spanish conquest of 
China made in 1586, the year before Hideyoshi’s prohibition of Christianity. 

The translation of the two works is followed by appendices. These are 
largely translations from the Japanese and have mainly to do with mission- 
aries imprisoned in Japan, including some who had renounced their faith. 
There are excellent indices. 

Specialists who use Japanese will lament the omission of the texts of the 
translated documents. For this they will find partial compensation in the 
Chinese characters for the Japanese names in the indices and in some of the 
footnotes, and for occasional Japanese phrases in the translations. 


K. S. LatourETTE 
Yale University 


The founding of the T:ang dynasty: the fall of Sui and rise of T'ang. By Woop- 
BRIDGE BINGHAM. Baltimore: Waverly Press for the American Council of 
Learned Societies, Washington, D. C., 1941. xiv, 184 p. $3.50. 


With the publication of this book by Professor Bingham, Western readers 
have for the first time at their disposal a considered reinterpretation, from a 
modern historical point of view, of the critical period (A.p. 605-18) that 
saw the downfall of the Sui dynasty and the establishment of the T‘ang: the 
opening of the middle period of Chinese history. 

The purpose of the book is two-fold: it singles out for attention those fac- 
tors in the reign of Sui Yang-ti that led to the fall of his dynasty and those 
factors which led to the final triumph of the Duke of T‘ang and his party 
over the many contenders for the empire (or a part of it) who arose in the 
last five years of that reign. Space is divided with approximate equality be- 
tween these two themes. 

In his treatment of the subject, Dr. Bingham has considered in turn the 
various forces of the period—economic, social, military, geographic—as they 
bear on the dynastic overturn. Into his discussions he has introduced numer- 
ous passages in direct translation from the source material, lending additional 
vividness to the events they describe, as well as bringing us closer to the 
textual problems. Facts in themselves picturesque but without significance 
for the main problem have been weeded out, leaving a picture of just pro- 
portions. Constant use has been made of the chief sources for the period: 
the Sui shu, the Chiu T'ang shu, the Hsin T’ang shu, the Pei shih, and the 
Tzu-chih t'ung-chien. In addition, the book acquires special interest from 
the employment of a source of the utmost importance. This is the Ta T'ang 
ch‘uang-yeh ch'i-chii-chu K ff MHA Rt, a record of the happenings of the 
time from the pen of one who participated in them, Wen Ta-ya AXE. 
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This account has afforded much information that amplifies, and in some cases 
contradicts, the long accepted version of the events of the time. 

It is in part the use of this text that has assisted the author in giving a fresh 
interpretation to facts for which we have hitherto been reliant on the hoary 
interpretations of De Mailla and Gaubil, who accepted in turn the historical 
bias of Chu Hsi and his school. 

In considering the downfall of the Sui house one of the main tasks has 
been to withdraw the emphasis placed by previous writers on the personal 
character and morals of the Emperor Yang and place it instead on the more 
fundamental economic causes. Dr. Bingham has in particular brought into the 
picture a key factor previously ignored. This is the combination of flood 
and famine that in 611 and the following years ravaged the lower valley of 
the Yellow River, bringing to a head the discontent engendered by foreign 
wars and a too-ambitious program of public works. “It marks,” according to 
the author, “‘a critical point in the fortunes of the Sui dynasty. If Emperor 
Yang had at this time ceased his military operations against [the Korean 
kingdom of] Koguryd and had made sure of internal prosperity before he 
engaged in any more campaigns, it seems at least possible that he would 
have come nearer to establishing the magnificent empire which he en- 
visaged.” (p. 42) Beyond this inability to yield in the face of necessity, Dr. 
Bingham has pointed out certain errors of judgment which further con- 
tributed to the coming crisis. “For if, as he had boasted, he had been able to 
invade Korea with the aid of the Eastern Turks, the cost would not have 
borne so heavily on China. On the other hand, once his military strength was 
weakened by the first failures to subdue Koguryé, it seems likely that 
Emperor Yang was unwise in allowing P‘ei Chii to continue a policy of un- 
scrupulous intrigue among those very Turks whose friendship he should have 
been cultivating. ...thus Emperor Yang alienated his most powerful 
neighbor.”’ (p. 59) 

Some steps have been taken toward a rehabilitation of the reputation of 
Yang-ti. Greater stress has been placed on his accomplishments and his 
legacies to later times. Among these are to be found the governmental or- 
ganization and civil service examinations later adopted by the T‘ang dynasty 
and the completion of the Grand Canal. Dr. Bingham has not, however, gone 
to the often tempting extreme of turning the traditional villain into mis- 
understood hero. Yang-ti remains an unsympathetic character still. 

Among the factors that led to the triumph of the T'ang, the author has 
stressed the social and official position of its founder, Li Yiian (scion of a 
family long powerful), his military reputation, the advantages of his geo- 
graphic situation, his use of Turkish aid, and finally the existence of that 
interesting song foretelling the rise to power of one of the name of Li. 
Basing his statements on the evidence of Wen Ta-ya, Dr. Bingham has re- 
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stored to its proper place the figure of Li Yiian, previously eclipsed by the 
reputation of his brilliant son and successor Li Shih-min. 

The value of the book is enhanced by an ample index. There is appended 
a chart showing the chronological sequence of events, a brief outline of the 
governmental offices of the period of Yang-ti, and a detailed translation of 
the passages in the Sui shu and T‘ang shu describing the rise and spread of the 
forces of rebellion from 613 to 618. In conjunction with the last there are 
two maps showing in detail the geographic relationship of the various up- 
risings and one map for use in a study of the Sui foreign relations. The 
bibliography, though large and useful, is intended, according to the author, 
as an abbreviated list preliminary to a later full discussion of the literature on 
the period. It might not have been unsuitable, however, to mention in con- 
nection with the work of Wen Ta-ya the article of Lo Hsiang-lin, ! which 
is available in some at least of the American libraries. 

In conclusion, it may be said that although the author characterizes his 
book as a “preliminary survey,” it is in fact likely to serve for a long time as 
a work of standard reference. With the exception of certain recent articles 
by Professor Peter A. Boodberg, this is the first solid study in a Western 
language of the internal problems of the Sui Empire and must be taken as a 
point of departure for future studies of other aspects of that period. For some, 
the book will afford still greater interest as a detailed and enlightening speci- 
men study of the technique by which Chinese empires have been lost and 


won. E. A. Krackg, Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass. 








a Statesman, patriot, and general in ancient China. By Derk Boppe. New Haven, 
“A Conn.: American Oriental Society, 1940. xii, 75 p. $1.50. 


7 Already recognized as an authority on the Ch'in period (246 to 206 B.c.), 
‘t Dr. Bodde now clears up several further controversial questions in his pres- 
i hy 1 ent study of three celebrated biographies of the Shih chi. 

sy To begin with, a translation of the biography of Lii Pu-wei, cunning, un- 

¥ scrupulous merchant of Hantan, who rose to be councilor of state and the 

is mightiest man of Ch‘in, is followed by a textual critique and by a comparison 

with other texts, particularly the Chan-kuo ts‘e (Plots of the warring states). 





* Evidence is carefully weighed as to the disputed paternity of Prince Cheng, 
% ultimately the First Emperor. The story, one of the most scurrilous and de- 
NY famatory in all literature, is sufficiently well known. But the Shih chi biogra- 
pe phy, surprisingly enough, is found to vary widely from the corresponding 
| i account in the Chan-kuo ts‘e, a work compiled almost contemporaneously with 


i : 1 Lo Hsiang-lin, “Ta Tang ch‘uang-yeh ch‘i-chii-chu k‘ao-cheng” Ek : K Bf ASE HEB TE 
RE, Shih-hsiich chi-k'an, 2 (1936), 115-41. 
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the events narrated, and upon which the two Ssu-Mas, T‘an and Ch‘ien, 
pere et fils, frequently depended for their facts and even text. It does not 
confirm the Shih chi’s parallel account, nor the passage in its sixth chapter to 
the effect that the young Prince Cheng, though supposedly the son of 
King Chuang-hsiang of Ch'in, was actually the natural son of Lii Pu-wei 
by a concubine who became the consort of the future king while he was still 
a hostage at the court of Chao. While the historian’s customary summary 
at the end may be at least partly authentic, the translator holds, obviously 
the remainder of the biography has been tampered with, in all probability 
by the rancorous Confucianists of the succeeding Han dynasty (206 B.c.- 
A.D. 220) “in order to heap (invented) slander on the First Emperor.” 

By a similar method, Dr. Bodde proves the substantial authenticity of the 
biography of the “patriot” Ching K’o. This would-be assassin of Ch'in 
Shih-huang-ti has been immortalized in the celebrated stone reliefs of the 
Han dynasty tombs. The one reproduced as frontispiece in the book under 
review portrays the attack as a scene of unparalleled fury. The translator 
is not prepared to adont in this. case, however, Duyvendak’s theory of Han 
historical writing as based upon already existing pictorial representations; in 
methodology he also rejects Karlgren’s philological criteria for dating early 
Chinese texts. The historian’s résumé for this biography discloses the in- 
teresting fact that it must have been the elder Ssu-Ma who wrote it, as he 
asserts that he conversed with persons who knew an eyewitness of the 
assassin’s attempt, a time too early for Ssu-Ma Ch‘ien, who was born in 
145 B.c., while the incident occurred in 227 B.c. 

The Shih chi’s biography of the Ch'in general, Meng Tien, is noted by 
the translator as the most stylized of the three, with its flowery speeches as 
“literary embroideries.” Meng T'ien “cut through the veins of the earth” 
in completing the Great Wall, “‘a crime for which to die,” actually to fall a 
victim to Chao Kao’s intrigues. Although Meng is renowned as inventor of 
the Chinese writing brush, archaeological research confirms its much earlier 
use. But as engineer who “‘cut through the mountains and filled in the val- 
leys” in 212 B.c., pushing through the Chih-tao, the Straight Road for 1800 
li in the Northwest, he can rightly be acclaimed as the progenitor of such a 
remarkable contemporary feat as the Burma Road, China’s life line of today. 

Dr. Bodde’s work in textual criticism merits special remark. He provides, 
too, valuable notes on a wide variety of subjects ranging from the provenance 
of iron swords to the Chinese “science” of geomancy and the musical scale 
of China. He reverts again to the Chinese literatus’ propensity for the 
“argument by historical precedent,” a feature noted by the present reviewer 
in his own study of the early Han treatise Yen-t'ieh lun. Both the English 
and Chinese texts are unusually free from misprints: p. 60, “thought” for 
“though,” and p. 63, “sign” for “‘sigh.”” In the index “I’’ is omitted after 
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“‘Meng.”’ The romanization of “‘Yii-ts‘e’”’ should be “Yii-tz‘u” if uniformity 
is to be observed. 


Esson M. GALE 
Bay City, Mich. 


China under the Empress Dowager. By J. O. P. BLanp and E. Backnouse. 
Peking: Henri Vetch, 1939. xxvi, 470 p. U.S. $6.00. 


Japan among the great powers. By Se1y: Hisnipa. London, New York, Tor- 
oronto: Longmans, 1940. xvi, 405 p. $3.50. 


With the White Cross in China. By Hartey Farnsworth MacNair. Peking: 
Henri Vetch, 1939. x, 123 p. U.S. $2.00. 


The first of these works is a newly revised, Peking edition of the original 
1910 edition, and is so well known as to require no extensive review were 
it not for the fact that the genuineness of the Ching-shan diary, reproduced 
in chapter seventeen, has been questioned by a number of eminent scholars. 
The case against the authenticity of the diary is pretty well proven, and 
the explanation given by Sir Edmund Backhouse under the cover of a “‘Pub- 
lisher’s note” (pp. xi—xx), while conceivably plausible, is entirely unsatis- 
factory in view of the fact that he tries to make it appear that Professor 
J. J. L. Duyvendak is a supporter of its genuineness when he is in reality its 
chief attacker. With the exception of this chapter the recognized merits of 
the book presumably still stand. For materials relating to the authenticity 
of the diary see J. J. L. Duyvendak’s articles in T‘oung pao, 33 (1937), 268- 
94; 35 (1940), 403-04; 36 (1940), 85-86; William Lewisohn in Monu- 
menta Serica, 2 (1936-37), 191-202 and volume 5; Ch‘eng Ming-chou in the 
YCHP, No. 27 (1940), 143-69 and John C. Ferguson in T‘ien-hsia monthly, 
11 (1941), 482-85. 

Dr. Hishida’s work is a revision and extension of an earlier work The 
international position of Japan as a great power published in 1905. At best the 
work is only a cursory survey covering as it does the whole history of 
Japan’s relations with foreign powers. The chapter headings are: Background 
forces, Foreign intercourse in earlier ages, Establishment of modern diplo- 
matic relations (1853-95), Western powers’ penetration into the Far East 
(1896-1905), Maintaining peace in the Far East (1905-14), Japan’s par- 
ticipation in the World War (1914-19), World peace movements (1919- 
30), The Manchurian incident and the League (1931-33), and Japan’s 
responsibility in East Asia (1934-39). The work is inadequately documented 
and obviously not the result of extensive original research. Factual errors 
are numerous and Chinese and Korean names are often improperly roman- 
ized. Little semblance of objectivity is maintained and in general it aims to 
whitewash and justify Japan’s policy of forceful expansion. As a mirror of 
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the mind of a contemporary Japanese patriot it has some value, as a work 
of scholarship little or none. 

The small volume by Professor MacNair is interesting from a number of 
points of view. The introduction assembles much useful and interesting in- 
formation about the uses of various types of crosses in China, about famines 
and floods throughout Chinese history, about the great North China famine 
of 1920-21 and the steps taken to deal with it, and about plans for permanent 
agencies to deal with future famines. The actual journal covers the author’s 
experiences as a famine worker at the market village of Shahoch‘iao, about 
110 miles south of Peking, from February to March, 1921. It is exceedingly 
interesting, giving as it does, an account of the actual method of distributing 
grain (kao-liang) and clothing to those most in need together with observa- 
tions upon local customs, buildings and points of historical interest. The 
proceeds from the sale of the book are to be devoted to Chinese relief. 

Earv H. PritcHarp 
Wayne University 
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With contributions by Knight Biggerstaff, Meribeth E. Cameron, John L. 
Christian, Homer H. Dubs, John K. Fairbank, Wilma C. Fairbank, 
L. Carrington Goodrich, Mortimer Graves, A. R. Hall, Willis H. Kerr 


and Harriet Moore. 


Volumes I-V (1936-40) of this bibliography may be purchased at $2.50 a volume from the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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THE FAR EAST: GENERAL 


Admission of Chinese into the United States, Janu- 
ary, 1941. Washington: U.S. Department of 
state, 1941. 35p. 15¢. 

Airways. “International activities seen in new 
Pacific air routes.”” FER, 37 (Jan. 1941), 18- 
19, 2 maps. 

ALEXANDER, Frep. “‘America, the British com- 
monwealth, and the Pacific.” AAAPSS, 215 
(May, 1941), 154-59. Deals with the in- 
creasing collaboration between the U. S. 
and the British commonwealth in the Pacific. 

ALLEN, Epwarp Weser. “John Francis Galaup 
de La Perouse—a check list.” California his- 
torical society quarterly, 20 (1941), 47-54. 1 
plate. A valuable list of La Perouse material, 
including his travels in the Orient and 
Oceania. (J.L.C.) 

BarBer, Josepu. Hawaii: restless rampart. New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill co., 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 
285p. Maps. Index. $2.75. Journalistic ac- 
count of Hawaii and its relationships to the 
American mainland. Reviewed in NYTBR 
(March 2, 1941), 3. 

Biocu, Leon Bryce and Mippieton, Lamar. 
The world over in 1940. New York: Living 
age press, 1941. 914p. $4.00. Chronology and 
interpretation of world-wide events. 

Biocn, Kurt. “East Asia losing its markets.” 
Asia, 41 (June, 1941), 303-06. Indicates how 
the Sino-Japanese war is causing these coun- 
tries to lose their foreign markets through the 
necessity for finding substitutes in the West. 
Silk, camphor, tungsten, antimony, castor oil, 
etc. are mentioned. 

Branpt, Wiruam. “Economic and living 
standards: American and Asiatic.’ PA, 14 


97 


(June, 1941), 166-83. An extremely challeng- 
ing article which should be read by all. One 
need not accept all of his remarks about the 
effect of the industrial revolution upon 
Asiatic countries in order to agree with his 
conclusion that America should give more 
help to the Chinese industrial cooperative 
movement. 

Buss, CLtaupe A. War and diplomacy in Eastern 
Asia. New York: Macmillan, 1941. Cloth. 
8vo. xii, 570p. 2 maps. Bib. Index. $5.00. 
Reviewed in this issue. 

Curistians, WILLIAM F. and Starkey, Oris P. 
“The Far East as a source of vital raw ma- 
terials.” AAAPSS, 215 (May, 1941), 80-85. 
4 figures. Tungsten, chromite, tin and rubber 
in particular are discussed. 

Ciype, Paut H. “Our concern for the in- 
tegrity of China.” AAAPSS, 215 (May, 
1941), 66-73. Historical survey of our con- 
cern for the integrity of China which is based 
upon the idealism of American political de- 
mocracy and tempered with self-interest in 
trade and investment. 

Diesotp, Wituiam. New directions in our 
trade policies. New York: Council on foreign 
relations, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 174p. Appendix. 
Bib. Index. $2.00. 

Doucias, Henry H. “Strategic Hawaii.” 
Amerasia, + (Jan. 1941), 525-31. 

Exuotr, A. Ranowe. “U. S. defense outposts 
in the Pacific.” Foreign policy reports, 17 
(March 15, 1941), 2-12. Map. 

Fotey, Wa ter Brooks. “Union now—with 
Asia.” Asia, 41 (Aug. 1941), 403. 

Gratran, C. Hartiey. “What can New 
Zealand do?” Asia, 41 (April, 1941), 182-84. 
A discussion of New Zealand’s efforts to 
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meet the menace in the Pacific and its inter- 
est in closer collaboration with the U. S. 

GriswoLp, A. Wurtney. “European factors in 
Far Eastern diplomacy.” Foreign affairs, 19 
(Jan. 1941), 297-309. Reproduced in FER, 
37 (March, 1941), 80-83. (J.K.F.) 

Hosokawa, WiiuiaM. “‘Meaning of U. S. aid 
to China.” FER, 37 (Feb. 1941), 46-47, 51. 
An analysis of the American problem in the 
Far East. 

Hosokawa, Wituam. “The plight of an 
American minority.” FER, 37 (Jan. 1941), 
8-10. Deals with the problem of Japanese 
Americans. 

Jounstone, Witiiam C, The United States and 
Japan’s new order. Introduction by Rear Ad- 
miral H. E. Yarnell. New York: Oxford 
University press for the IPR, 1941. Cloth. 
8vo. 392p. Appendix. Bib. Index. $3.00. Re- 
viewed in Living age, 360 (March, 1941), 
94-95; in AAAPSS, 215 (May, 1941), 187- 
88. 

Jounstone, WitiiaM C. “International order 
under law—a precept of American policy.” 
AAAPSS, 215 (May, 1941), 74-79. 

Lasker, Bruno. “Cultural contacts across the 
Pacific.”” AAAPSS, 215 (May, 1941), 115- 
21. 

Latan&, J. H. and Warnuouse, D. W. A his- 
tory of American foreign policy. Rev. ed. New 
York: Doubleday, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 1028p. 
$6.00. Student edition. Odyssey press, 1941. 
$4.50. 

Martin, Davin. “The rising sun over Canada.” 
Asia, 41 (April, 1941), 189-92. Discussion 
of Canada’s position in regard to the Far 
Eastern situation. 

“‘Masks.” Asia, 41 (June, 1941), 292-93. 8 ill. 
Eight masks from Ceylon, Bali, Java, Japan, 
Tibet and Thailand. 

NeELson, Freperick J. and Evetyn G. “Guam 
—Pacific outpost.” Asia, 41 (June, 1941), 
298-302. 4 ill. Discusses Guam as a center 
for the maintenance of American interests in 
the Pacific. 

Ne tson, Frepericx J. “Typhoons over Guam.” 
USNIP, 67 (Feb. 1941), 237-49. 7 plates. 

(J.L.C.) 

Pauteston, Capt. W. D. The armed forces of 
the Pacific. New Haven: Yale University 
press, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 273p. Map. Index. 
$2.75. An analysis of the armed strength of 
Japan and the U. S. and a plea for a more 
positive policy by the U.S. 








Popper, Davin H. “America’s naval prepared- 
ness.” Foreign policy reports, 17 (April 1, 
1941), 14-24. 

Remincton, Lt. Cor. Woopsern E. Cross 
winds of empire. New York: John Day, 1941. 
Cloth. 8vo. 279p. Map. Ill. $3.00. A pene- 
trating analysis of the Pacific situation with a 
warning that the U. S. must follow a more 
positive policy. 

SHEPARDSON, Wuitney H. and Scroces, Wi1- 
u1aM O. The United States in world affairs, 
1940. New York: Harpers, 1941. $3.00. 

SHRIDHARANI, KrISHNALAL. “India in a changing 
Asia.”” PA, 14 (March, 1941), 5-20. Dis- 
cusses India’s changing attitude toward Japan 
since her aggression in China. Also critical 
of the British failure to give China more ef- 
fective help. 

Sprout, Harowp. “Changing power relations in 
the Pacific.”” AAAPSS, 215 (May, 1941), 
107-14. Has a chart of comparative Ameri- 
can and Japanese naval strength. 

Timpertey, H. J. “Some contrasts between 
China and Japan in the light of history.” 
Asiatic review, 37 (Jan. 1941), 104-13. 
Deals with the differences between Japan and 
China under the following headings: geo- 
graphical, historical and cultural, ideologi- 
cal. 

Townsenp, Mary Evetyn in collaboration 
with Peake, Cyrus H. European colonial ex- 
pansion since 1871. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
co., 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 629p. $3.75. Dr. Peake 
deals with Far Eastern affairs. 

Vaucun, Mires W. “Issues at stake in the Far 
East.” Living age, 360 (April, 1941), 171-76. 

Vinacke, Harocp M. A history of the Far East 
in modern times. 4th ed. New York: F. S. 
Crofts, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. xviii, 641p. 5 maps. 
Table. Index. $5.00. A carefully revised and 
up to date edition of this standard work on 
the 19th and 20th centuries. 

Viton, Avsert. “Postwar imperialism: a 
democratic solution.”’ Asia, 41 (Aug. 1941), 
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hundred poems of the T'ang dynasty. Wisdom 
of the East series. New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1941. Cloth. 16mo. 116p. $1.25. 

Jewetry. Chinese jewelry, a picture book. New 
York: Metropolitan museum of art, 1941? 
28p. 22 plates. 

Joyce, Raymonp. “Islam in Yunnan.” China’s 
millions (March-April, 1941), 29. 

Ju, Pon. “Some paintings by ...” Asia, 41 
(July, 1941), 382-83. 3 ill. Reproductions of 
three paintings: a horse, bamboo, and a lion. 

Kara-Murza, G. “‘Family and tribe among the 
ancient Chinese.” (In Russian). Trudy in- 
stituta Vostokovedeniia, no. 1 (1939), 115-124. 

(H.M.) 

Kunze, R. Praktisches zeichenlexikon, Chinesisch- 
Japanisch-Deutsch. Shanghai: Max Nossler, 
1938. Rm. 20.00. 

Ler. Botton. What one should know about jade. 
Shanghai: Jade store, 1939. Ch. $1.00. 

Lee, SHao-Cuanc. Popular Buddhism in China; 
with translations of ten Buddhist poems, thirty- 
two Buddhist proverbs, Hsiian Ts‘ang’s es- 
sence of wisdom sutra and Kumarajiva’s 
diamond sutra. Hongkong : Commercial press, 
1939. Ill. Ch. $3.00. 

Li, Yt. ““The Empress dances and other poems.” 
Translated by Clara M. Candlin. Asia, 41 
(July, 1941), 388. Poems by Li Yii, the last 
of the Southern T'ang Emperors who held out 
at Nanking against the conquering Sung. 

Liane, Ssu-Cu‘ena. “China’s oldest wooden 
structure.” Asia, 41 (July, 1941), 384-87. Ill. 
Announcing discovery by the Institute for 
research in Chinese architecture of a T‘ang 
temple on Wut'ai Shan, Shansi. (W.C.F.) 

Liane, Ssu-Cu‘ena. “Five early Chinese pago- 
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das.”” Asia, 41 (Aug. 1941), 450-53. 7 ill. 
The pagodas are Sungyiich Ssu, Honan, 
brick, date 523; Shent‘ung Ssu, Shantung, 
stone, date 544; Tayen T‘a, Honan, brick, 
Ca. 701; a wooden pagoda at Yinghsien, 
Shansi, 1056; Hua T‘a, Hopeh, brick, 12th 
century. (W.C.F.) 

Liana, Ssu-Cu‘ene. “Open spandrel bridges of 
ancient China.” Pencil points (Jan., March, 
1938), 25-32, 155-60. Ill. Study of a re- 
markable Sui dynasty stone bridge at Chao- 
chou, Hopei and a smaller Chin copy of it at 
the same place (W.C.F.) 

Lin, Yurane. “The last of the Confucianists.” 
Esquire (March, 1941), 27, 122-23. Sym- 
pathetic discourse on Ku Hung-ming (1857- 
1928). (L.C.G.) 

Lips, Jutius E. “Foreigners in Chinese plastic 
art.”” Asia, 41 (July, 1941), 377-81. 8 ill. 
Deals with the representation of foreign races 
in Chinese plastic arts. 

Liu, Cart H. F. “A study of the religions of 
Hsichow [Yunnan]. Chinese recorder, 72 
(May, 1941), 235-43. The first part of this 
study discusses the origins of the Min-chia 
people of Szechuan. (H.H.D.) (L.C.G.) 

Liv, Ex [Liu O]. Tramp doctor's travelogue. 
English version by Lin Yi-chin and Ko Te- 
shun. Shanghai: Commercial press, 1939. 
263p. Ch. $2.50. 

Lopce, J. E. “Report of the Freer gallery of 
art.”’ Report of the secretary of the Smithson- 
ian institution ... for the year ended June 30, 
1940, pp. 43-48. 4 ill. 25¢. In which the 
additions of Chinese, Indian, and Persian art 
to the collections of the Freer gallery during 
1939-40, are listed and described. (A.R.H.) 

Lowe, H. Y. The adventures of Wu. Vol. I. 
Peiping: Peking chronicle press, 1940. Ch. 
$3.00. 

Lu Hsitw. “The great revolutionary writer of 
China.” (In Russian). Trudy instituta Vosto- 
kovedeniia, No. 2 (1940), 234-42. Auto- 
biographical note on Lu Hsiin. (H.M.) 

Lu Yu. “Autumn thoughts [Ch‘iu ssu].’’ Trans- 
lated by Lo Shu-sze [Lo Shu-ssu]. THM, 11 
(April-May, 1941), 480. Text and transla- 
tion. 

Mar, Peter G. “The use of precious stones in 
ancient medicine. I. Some inherent proper- 
ties underlying their use in the occident.” 
CJSA, 34 (Feb., 1941), 79-88. Bib. 

(W.H.LK.) 

Mayor, A. Hyatt. “Chinoiserie.” Bulletin of 














the metropolitan museum of art, 26 (May, 
1941), 111-114. 1 ill. A somewhat heavy 
criticism of the extravagence, costliness, and 
superficiality of ““Chinoiserie” which led to 
the decline of the Chinese vogue in the early 
19th century without mentioning the exu- 
berant gayety and humor of this new style of 
decoration which however much it may have 
misinterpreted China, faithfully reflected the 
spirit of the 18th century in Europe. 
(A.R.H.) 

Met, Y. P. “Stronghold of Muslim China.” 
Moslem world, 31 (April, 1941), 178-84. A 
discussion of the Mohammedan center at 
Linhsia (Hochow) in Northwestern China. 

MituKen, WituiaM M. “The silver jubilee of 
the museum.” Bulletin of the Cleveland museum 
of art, 28 (June, 1941), 99-101, 105, 106. 
4 ill. Among the outstanding possessions of 
the Museum, those of first importance in 
Oriental art are listed. (A.R.H.) 

Ope.i, Wanna. “I-hsing pottery.’ Bulletin of 
the art institute of Chicago, 35 (March, 1941), 
36-38. 2 ill. Late Chinese ware of the 17th and 
18th centuries, the gift of Russell Tyson. 

(A.R.H.) 

O’Me tia, Tuomas. First year Cantonese. Hong- 
kong: Kelly & Walsh, 1940. HK $15.00. 

Ov-Yane, Hsiv. “To my wife.” Translated by 
Lo Shu-sze [Lo Shu-ssu]. THM, 11 (April- 
May, 1941), 481. 

Paton, WiLu1aM and Sincviair, Marcaret. “A 
survey of the year 1940: China.” JRM, 30(Jan. 
1941), 14-23. A survey of mission activity. 

Priest, ALAN. “A party at the zoo.” Bulletin of 
the metropolitan museum of art, 36 (June, 
1941), 134-35. A discussion of the realism of 
Chinese art, beautifully illustrated by a pair 
of Chinese painted bronze dudes, of the Ming 
dynasty, recently: acquired by the Metro- 
politan (No. 4157). (A.R.H.) 

Priest, Avan. “‘Ch‘ien-lung and George III.” 
Bulletin of the metropolitan museum of art, 36 
(April, 1941), 96-97. (A.R.H.) 

Priest, ALAN. “A stone fragment from Lung- 
Men.” Bulletin of the metropolitan museum of 
art, 36 (May, 1941), 114-16. 1 ill. A de- 
fense of the acquisition of early Buddhist 
sculpture from the Cave-temples of China, 
based on the argument that “ . . . one of the 
chief functions of a museum is to preserve the 
monuments of the past and keep them for a 
more temperate future. . . . Some of us have 

seen the dreadful seep and waste which have 
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been going on in China ever since the Boxer 
troubles of 1900. With very little let or stay, 
and with increasing crescendo, the enormous 
artistic heritage of China is being destroyed. 
Inevitably ...the time must come again 
when there is creation in the world. Until 
then we must save what wecan.” (A.R.H.) 

Reap, Bernarp E. “Insects used in Chinese 

medicine.”” JNChRAS, 71 (1940), 22-32. 
(K.B.) 

REMINGTON, Preston, “An XVIII century Ger- 
man desk showing Chinese influence.” Bulle- 
tin of the metropolitan museum of art, 36 
(June, 1941), 130-34. 2 ill. One of a series 
of articles by the Metropolitan museum staff 
on the occasion of the exhibition of the 
“China trade and its influences” —see Joseph 
Downs, Alan Priest, A. Hyatt Mayor. 

(A.R.H.) 

Satou, Mary Mix. “Women in Chinese folk- 
songs.” Eastern Asia, 5 (Spring, 1941), 59- 
64. Text and translation of a number of folk- 
songs are reproduced. The author dwells 
upon the inferior status of women. 

Suen, Eucene [Suen Yu-Cu'ten]. “The future 
of Chinese characters.”” THM, 11 (Feb.- 
March, 1941), 314-29. An interes*ing article 
which discusses the difficulties of the present 
written language and the various proposals 
for simplifying it, such as the use of basic 
characters, the simplification of characters 
and the use of phonetic symbols or some form 
of romanization. He thinks that efforts at 
romanization will fail but that phonetic ren- 
dition could be achieved through the use of 
from 400 to 1500 characters as phonetic 
symbols. 

Suen, Y. C. “A Chinese paints the war.” Asia, 
41 (April, 1941), 180-81. 7 sketches. 
Sketches depicting Chinese resistance to the 
Japanese. 

Smitu, C. StanLey. The development of protes- 
tant theological education in China. Hongkong: 
Kelly & Walsh, 1941. x, 171p. U.S. $2.00. 

Spencer, Corne ia. China trader. New York: 
John Day, 1940. Cloth. 8vo. 362p. $2.50. A 
novel about early American trade with China. 

Taxi, Sencut. “On a scroll of Ts‘ao-shu by 
Huang Shan-ku.”” Kokka, 51 (Jan. 1941), 31- 
32. 2 ill. (A.R.H.) 

Taxi, Sencur. “On a Sung painting of Hsiian- 
sha Tai-shih holding a dialogue with a priest.” 
Kokka, 51 (May, 1941), 145-49. 1 ill. 

(A.R.H.) 
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Takesuima, Taxvuicut. “Reliefs of the great 
pagoda at the ruined castle of Chung-ching of 
Liao.” Kokka, 51 (May, 1941), 165-73. 
1 plate. 6 figs. An account of the Buddhist 
sculpture of the eleventh century embellish- 
ing the largest pagoda in Manchoukuo. 

(A.R.H.) 

Taytor, W. R. “Syriac Mss. found in Peking, 
ca. 1925.” JAOS, 61 (June, 1941), 91-97. 
4 plates. This Nestorian liturgical book prob- 
ably dates from the 13th century. Four pages 
are reproduced and translated. 

Tomxinson, L. “Chinese historical attitudes to 
peace and war.”” JNChRAS, 71 (1940), 54- 
66. (K.B.) 

Watey, Artuur (Tr.). Translations from the 
Chinese. Illustrated by Cyrus Le Roy Bald- 
ridge. New York: Alfred Knopf, 1941. 8vo. 
325p. Beautifully illustrated. $5.00. With 
but one or two exceptions the volume con- 
tains the poems translated in Mr. Waley’s 
two earlier works 170 Chinese poems and 
More translations from the Chinese. 

Wane, Exuizasetu (Tr.) “The k'un-lun slave: 

. a legend.” Asia, 41 (March, 1941), 134-35. 
A story about negro slaves in China adapted 
from the T'ang collection of tales Tai- 
ping kuang-chi, Ch. CXCIV. 

Wel, Francis C. M. “Cultural effects of the 
present war in China.” Christendom, 6 
(Spring, 1941), 186-93. 

We, T. F. “Chinese wedding.”’ CJSA, 34 (Feb. 
1941), 56-58. 3 ill. (W.HK.) 

Weis, H. R. and Cuan, Yeunc-Kwonae. 
Chinese for everyone. Hongkong: South China 
morning post, 1940. HK $7.50. 

Wen ey, A. G. “A note on the so-called Sung 
academy of painting.’” HJAS, 6 (June, 1941), 
269-72. The discussion is based largely on 
the Sung history (Sung shu). 

Wuire, Wiruram Cuaries. Chinese temple 
frescoes, a study of three wall-paintings of the 
thirteenth century. Toronto: University of 
Toronto press for the Royal Ontario museum 
of archaeology, 1941? Large 8vo. 230p. Ill. 

Map. Index. $4.25. Describes one Buddhist 
and two Taoist frescoes. The first part of the 
volume discusses the history, technique, sym- 
bolism and general background of Chinese 
wall-painting, and the second half of the 
volume gives a complete analysis of the three 
frescoes. 

Wiis, C. A. S. Outlines of Chinese symbol- 

ism and art motives. 3rd revised ed. Hong- 
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kong: Kelly & Walsh, 1941. xxi, 472p. 
Over 200 ill. 3 colored plates. U.S. $4.50. 


CHINA: GEOGRAPHY AND 
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Arutncton, L. C. “Rambles on Hainan island.” 
Eastern Asia, 1 (Spring, 1941), 21-24. Ill. 

Asiaticus. “Autobiography of General Yeh 
Ting.” Amerasia, § (March, 1941), 24-29. 
Biographical details of the commander of the 
New Fourth army which was officially dis- 
banded by the Nationalist government. 

Asiaticus. “China’s internal friction aids 
Japan.”’ Amerasia, 5 (May, 1941), 118-22. 

Barnett, Rosert W. Economic Shanghai: kos- 
tage to politics. New York: Institute of 
Pacific relations, 1941. 210p. Tables. Charts. 
Ill. $2.00. We hope to review this book 
later. 

Barnett, Rosert W. “An interview with 
Chou En-lai.”” Amerasia, 5 (May, 1941), 123- 
27. Discusses the Nationalist-Communist 
friction in the main. 

BertraM, James M. “Japanese offensive in 
North China.” Amerasia, 5 (July, 1941), 
215-16. 

Benepict, Paut K. “A Cham colony on the 
island of Hainan.”” HJAS, 6 (June, 1941), 
129-34. Discussion of linguistic and other 
evidence to prove that the Mohammedan 
colony of Sanyashih on the island of Hainan 
is of Cham origin. 

BicLANnpb, E1Leen. Into China. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1941. 298p. Ill. $3.00. The story of an 
American journalist’s trip to Chungking over 
the Burma road. 

Bisson, T. A. “‘China’s national front. Prob- 
lems and policies.’ Foreign policy reports, 17 
(July, 15, 1941), 106-24. Map. 

Bowen, Frank C. “A century of the China 
station.” Journal of the royal united service 
institution, 86 (Feb. 1941), 57-65. Sketch of 
British naval forces in the China sea, 1837- 
1938. (J.L.C.) 

Buck, Peart S. “The plain people of China.” 
Asia, 41 (July, 1941), 352-60. 12 ill. 

Car.tton, Evans Forpyce. “Economic de- 
mocracy in China.” Amerasia, 5 (March, 

1941), 5-10. Deals with the industrial co- 
operative movement in China. 

Cutanc, Mayiinc Soong (MapamMe CHIANG 
Kar-Suek). “The spirit of free China.” Asia, 
41 (July, 1941), 331-33. 2 ill. 

Cuianc, Mayiinc Soong (MapaME CHIANG 
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Kar-Suex). China shall rise again. Preface by 
Chiang Kai-shek. New York: Harpers, 1941. 
356p. $3.00. Part one of the book is by 
Madame Chiang. In part two various govern- 
ment officials such as H. H. Kung, Ho 
Ying-chin, Wang Chung-hui and others deal 
with problems of conducting the country in 
wartime. There is a chapter on the co-opera- 
tives by Rewi Alley. 

The Chinese year book, 1940-1941. Hongkong: 
Commercial press, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. xviii, 
826p. Maps. Tables. Appendix. Index. Ch. 
$25.00 plus postage. This issue, prepared by 
the Council of international affairs, Chung- 
king, in addition to general information con- 
tains an account of the Sino-Japanese war, 
China’s wartime government and a large new 
map of China in a separate envelope. 

Cuovu, En-Lat and others. “Developments on 
China’s united front.” Amerasia, 5 (June, 
1941), 167-72. A letter from Chou to the 
Ta-kung pao and its reply and part of Chou’s 
anti-imperialism discussion from the Hsin-hua 
jih-pao. 

Crow, Cart. Foreign devils in the flowery king- 
dom. \llustrated by Esther Brock Bird. New 
York: Harpers, 1940; London: Hamish 
Hamilton, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 340p. $3.00. 
10/6. 

Deane, Hueu. “Political reaction in Kuomin- 
tang China.” Amerasia, 5 (July, 1941), 209- 
14. Deals with the repression of all liberals 
in Nationalist controlled China. 

Epstein, I. ‘Before China can win.” Asia, 41 
(March, 1941 supplement), 158-60. Chiang 
Kai-shek must check interparty friction and 
expand democracy throughout the country 
in order to win. 

Fane, Freperick. “Japan’s industrial offensive 
in China.”” Amerasia, 5 (June, 1941), 158-62. 
Japan has gained control of 70% of pre-war 
China’s cotton industry, practically all flour 
mills, 50% of the tobacco industry and 80% 
of the silk industry. 

Fiscner, Emit S. Travels in China, 1894-1940. 
Tientsin: Tientsin press, 1941. xviii, 340p. 
Ill. Maps. Reviewed in THM, 11 (1941), 
485-86. The main journey is one up the 
Yangtze in 1917; also a journey in Yunnan 
and Kweichow in 1933 and a journey to 
Kansu and Kokonor. (L.C.G.) 

Firzceratp, C. P. The tower of five glories. 
London: Cresset press; Forest Hills, New 
York: Transatlantic arts, 1941. 10mo. 280p. 
Ill. Maps. Index. 16/0. A study of the Min- 
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chia, a rather highly civilized non-Chinese 
tribe of Yunnan. It also contains a grammar 
and vocabulary. 

GatsraitH, WinirreD. Into China now. New 
York: Morrow, 1941. Cloth. 12mo. 285p. 
Sketches of life in unoccupied China. Re- 
viewed in NYTBR (Feb. 9, 1941), 12. $2.50. 

Garrets, Acnes F. “Regional contrasts in 
China.” Journal of geography, 40 (May, 
1941), 181-85. 3 figures. 

Grnssourc, Anna. “Hongkong’s centenary.” 
CJSA, 34 (Feb. 1941), 70-73. 15 ill. 

(W.HLK.) 

GoveRNMENT. ““The new China.”’ Fortune, 23 
(April, 1941), 93-96. Ill. Map. Deals largely 
with the make-up of the Nationalist regime. 

Haun, Emiry. The Soong sisters. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 
349p. Ill. Appendix. Index. $3.00. Reviewed 
in NYTBR (April 20, 1941), 9. The story 
of Mme. H. H. K‘ung, Mme. Sun Yat-sen 
and Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek. 

Han, Lin-Wu [Hane Li-Wu]. “Administra- 
tion of the British indemnity funds.”’ QBCB, 
1 (Dec. 1940), 385-93. Facts and figures on 
the expenditure of the fund. 

Hone. China hong list, 1940; a business and 
residential directory of all foreigners and the 
leading Chinese in the principal ports and 
cities of China. Shanghai: North China daily 
news, 1940. 939p. Ch. $10.00. 

Hsu, Menc-Hstunc. “The free women of 
free China.” Asia, 41 (March, 1941), 123-26. 
Deals with the numerous activities of Chinese 
women as military or bandit leaders, nurses, 
propagandists and teachers. 

Hupson, Georce A. Campaigning for Christ in 
China. Shanghai: Christian literature society, 
1939. 101p. 60¢. 

Huaues, E. R. “‘The Oxford scheme for aiding 
Chinese universities with books and equip- 
ment.” Asiatic review, 37 (Jan. 1941), 114— 
23. Indicates that some £5,500 in addition 
to books and equipment were raised at 
Oxford. 

Jarre, Puiwie J. “Communist aims in China.” 
Amerasia, 4 (Feb. 1941), 547-57. Deals with 
Chinese Communist’s theories about the fu- 
ture course of the revolution in China. A 
valuable article. 

Kweli, YU [Kuer Yt] (Tr.). The code of civil 
procedure of the republic of China and the or- 
ganic law of the judiciary. Shanghai: Com- 
mercial press, 1940. 142p. Ch. $3.00. 

La Farcue, Tuomas E. “‘Tale of three Chinese 
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cities.”” Asia, 41 (July, 1941), 365-68. Deals 
with Shanghai, Nanking and Peking today. 

Lavat, C. J. “Expatriates in Asia.” FER, 37 
(Jan. 1941), 14-15. Deals with the problem 
of foreigners in China who cannot leave be- 
cause they have no place to go. 

Liev, D. K. The silk industry of China. Hong- 
kong: Kelly & Walsh, for the China insti- 
tute of Pacific relations, 1941. xviii, 263p. 

Lin, Apvet, Anor and Mei-Me1. Dawn over 
Chungking. New York: John Day, 1941. 
Cloth. 8vo. 240p. $2.00. 

Lin Yutane. “Singing patriots of China.” Asia. 
41 (Feb. 1941), 70-72. 1 ill. Deals with the 
mass song movements in China. Several of 
the songs are quoted. 

Lin, Yteu-Hwa [Lin Yteu-Hva]. “The 
Miao-man people of Kweichow.” HJAS, 5 
(Jan. 1941), 261-345. Map. Bib. In the 
main the article is a translation of the sec- 
tions of the Ch'iennan chih-fang chi-liieh 
(1847) by Lo Jao-tien, dealing with the Miao- 
man peoples. It also has biographical details 
about Lo Jao-tien and extracts from other 
Chinese sources about these people and an 
extensive bibliography. 

LineBarGER, Paut M. A. The China of Chiang 
K‘ai-shek: a political study. Boston: World 
peace foundation, 1941. 8vo. xii, 449p. 
Frontispiece. 3 charts. Appendix. Glossary. 
Index. Cloth $2.50. Paper $1.00. Reviewed 
in this issue. 

Macay, Marcaret M. “Trial by chopsticks.” 
Asia, 41 (May, 1941), 255-58. A story illus- 
trative of Chinese folk-customs and prac- 
tices. 

Maurer, Herrymon. “Coolie democracy.” 
Asia, 41 (May, 1941), 238-41. 2 ill. A dis- 
cussion of the Chinese coolie. 

Mel, Y. P. “Thus we live in Chungking.” Asia, 
41 (July, 1941), 348-51. 2 ill. Discusses the 
progress of Chungking. 

Mena, C. Y. W. “The economic reconstruc- 
tion in the land ‘south of clouds’ (Yunnan).”’ 
CJSA, 34 (Jan. 1941), 41-47. (W.H.K.) 

Mene, C. Y. W. “Educational progress in 
China.” CJSA, 34 (Feb. 1941), 59-66. 

(W.H.K.) 

Mitcuet, Kate. “Political crisis in China.” 
Amerasia, 4 (Feb. 1941), 538-42. Deals with 
the Kuomintang-Communist friction. 

Monte i, G. “Keng chih t‘u. ‘Illustrations of 
husbandry and weaving’.”” Ethnos, 5 (1940), 
165-83. 11 ill. A discussion of an illustrated 
Chinese work on agriculture and sericulture 
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dating from the 12th century, based largely 
on the writings of Laufer, Franke, Pelliot and 
Jager. 

Morris, Grace Parker. “Some letters from 
1792-1800 on the China trade.” Oregon 
historical quarterly, 42 (March, 1941), 48-87. 
A series of letters dealing with the activities 
of McTavish, Frobisher, and Co., of Mon- 
treal who carried on trade with China through 
the United States. (M.G.) 

Paton, Wiii1amM and Srncrair, MAarcaret. 
“Education in China.”” IRM, 30 (April, 
1941), 253-58. The article is a summary of 
a paper by C. M. Wei, “Three years of 
Chinese education in war time,” and one by 
Hwang Pu, “Whither the Christian colleges 
in China,” published in the October, 1940, 
number of Religion in education. 

Perpinc CorresPONDENT. “How North China 
gets news.” Asia, 41 (Jan. 1941), 25-26. 
Discussion of the Japanese control of news in 
North China. 

Poston, Davin Gray. “Bits of old Soochow.” 
JNChRAS, 71 (1940), 72-79. (K.B.) 

Rees, Ronavp. “Co-operation in west China.” 
IRM, 30 (Jan. 1941), 131-42. Deals with 
cooperative action among the Christian or- 
ganizations. 

Roxsy, Percy M. “The changing structure of 
Chinese socity.”’ Geography, 26 (March, 
1941), 53-61. 

Scumipt, T. T. “Shanghai’s cotton industry in 
1940.” FER, 37 (Jan. 1941), 33-34. Tables. 
Valuable statistical survey. 

SHANGHAI. A summary of the history of the 
Orthopedic hospital of Shanghai. Shanghai: 
Orthopedic hospital, 1940. 12, 13p. 6 plates.. 
Text in English and Chinese. 

SHANGHAI. Annual report 1939. Shanghai Munici- 
pal council, public health department. Shanghai, 
1940. 70p. 

The Shanghai directory 1940: city supplementary 
edition to the China Hong list, reviewed and cor- 
rected to July, 1940. Shanghai: North China 
daily news & herald, 1940. 679p. Ch. 
$15.00. © 

Smitn, Davin S. “The central China develop- 
ment company.” FER, 37 (March, 1941), 
87-89. Deals with the Japanese company for 
the exploitation of China. 

Smitu, Davin S. “Industrial development in 
China’s interior.” FER, 37 (Feb. 1941), 
48-51. A survey province by province which 
shows the growing industrial development in 
the interior. 
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Snow, Epear. “Is it civil war in China?’’ Asia, 
41 (April, 1941), 166-70. An analysis of the 
Nationalist-Communist conflict in China 
with a plea for the U. S. to insist upon its 
ending as a price for extensive help. 

Soo, Cu1a-Yune [Su Cuia-Junc]. New map of 
China 1941. Shanghai: Jih-sin geographical 
institute, 1941. 41X28 inches. Scale 
1:6,000,000. U. S. $2.00. Shows both China 
and Japan. Place names are in English and 
Chinese. 10 small maps are attached showing 
mouth of the Pearl river, South China sea 
areas, Wuhan area, Peking and Tientsin, 
Canton, Nanking, Chungkung, etc. 

SopHer, ArtHur and Tueopore. The profit- 
able path of Shanghai reality. Shanghai times, 
1939. 435p. Ch. $5.50. 

Spencer, J. E. “Chinese place names and the 
appreciation of geographic realities.” Geo- 
graphical review, 31 (Jan. 1941), 79-94. 
Characters are used. Marco Polo’s Kinsay 
probably stands for Hsing-tsai—temporary 
residence. (L.C.G.) (K.B.) 

Sremner, H. Artuur. “The Shanghai settle- 
ments today.” Amerasia, 4 (Feb. 1941), 564- 
70. 

Srecie, Cuarwes C. “American trade in opium 
to China, 1821-1839.” PHR, 10 (March, 
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sources from the Baker memorial library. 
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then Russell & Company. 

Srronc, ANNA Louise. “The Kuomintang- 
Communist crisis in China.’’ Amerasia, 5 
(March, 1941), 11-23. 

Strronc, ANNA Loutse. “Eight route regions in 
North China.” PA, 14 (June, 1941), 154-65. 
A discussion of the Communist army in the 
north of China, its activities and its policies. 
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36,000 dead, 71,000 incapacitated by wounds 
and gas. 

Sun, Keewona. “Chiang picks a governor for 
Szechwan.” Asia, 41 (April, 1941), 193-94. 
The appointment of Chang Chien, the 
Generalissimo’s right-hand man, as governor 
of Szechwan symbolizes the determination 
of the Nationalist government to develop the 
valuable area and utilize its vast resources as a 
central base of operations. 

Sun, Yat-Sen. The international development of 
China. Hongkong : China publishing co., 1941. 


U. S. $1.00. A reprint from the second edi- 
tion. 

Taytor, Georce E. “Administration at Pe- 
king.” Amerasia, 4 (Feb. 1941), 574-78. An 
analysis of the Japanese puppet regime at 
Peking. 

Tuéry, Franoots. Interpretation du Ytian ju- 
diciaire en matiére civile. Vol. Il. (Janvier 1935 
@ Septembre 1937). Texte chinois et traduction 
frangaise. Tientsin: Chihli press for Hautes 
études, 1940. 535p. U.S. $3.00. 

Tuorsecke, Even. Shanghai. Shanghai: North 
China daily news & herald, 1940. 8vo. 83p. 
Ill. Maps. Bib. Description of Shanghai and 
life among the foreigners there. 

Tonn, W. Y. “Chinese new year.” CJSA, 34 
(Jan. 1941), 6-8. (W.H.K.) 

Trape. “The China trade.” Fortune, 23 (May, 
1941), 69-74. Ill. Graph. Discusses the de- 
velopment of American trade with China and 
lays down excellent suggestions for govern- 
ing its future development. A good article. 

Treaty. “Documents concerning the treaty 
between Japan and China.” Tokyo gazette, 4 
(Jan. 1941), 272-81. Contains the text of 
the treaty in English between the Wang 
regime and the Japanese government and 
various explanatory documents. 

Ut ey, Frepa. “If you could see what I have 
seen.” Asia, 41 (July, 1941), 344—47. 3 ill. 
Deals with the problem of medical care for 
Chinese troops. 

Vorrinski, G. “China and the first world im- 
perialist war.” (In Russian). Trudy in- 
stituta Vostokovedeniia, No. 2 (1940), 21-50. 

(H.M.) 

Wane Recime. “National government of China 
in action.” Tokyo gazette, 4 (March, 1941), 
356-63. 

Wepexinp, A. V. “Important new rail link in 
North China.” FER, 37 (Jan. 1941), 35-36. 
Map. Deals with the new Tehshih line run- 
ning across central Hopei and linking the 
Tientsin-Shanghai and Peking-Hankow lines. 

Wee, Davin. “Disorder in North China.” 
Amerasia, 5 (June, 1941), 152-57. Deals with 
Japan’s rule or lack of rule in North China. 

Wu, “Personalities in the news: Dr. Wu Lien- 
Teh.” CJSA, 34 (Feb. 1941), 99-100. 

(W.HLK.) 

Yu, Cuen-Mine [Yt Cuen-Minc]. “Educa- 
tion chronicle.” THM, 11 (April-May, 
1941), 476-79. Trends in education during 
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TIBET, TURKESTAN, MON- 
GOLIA, SIBERIA 


Arseniev, V. K. Dersu the trapper. Translated 
from the Russian by Malcolm Burr. New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 350p. 
Ill. 3 maps. $3.00. Narrative of travel and 
adventure in Siberia from 1902 to 1907. 
Reviewed in NYTBR (Jan. 19, 1941), 18. 

Baitey, F. M. “The spelling of Tibetan place 
names.” Geographical journal, 97 (Feb. 1941), 
120-22. 

Barus, Wiruiam. “Soviet Russia’s Asiatic 
frontier technique: Tana Tuva.” PA, 14 
(March, 1941), 91-96. Interesting discus- 
sion of Soviet policy in Tana Tuva, which 
has been “‘changed from a nomadic land 
ruled by feudal princes and lama priests to a 
semi-industrial agricultural country governed 
by progressive natives educated and watched 
over by the Soviet Union.” 

CuapMan, F. Spencer. Helvellyn to Himalaya, 
including an account of the first ascent of Chomol- 
hari. Introduction by Most Hon. the Marquis 
of Zetland. New York: Harpers, 1941. 
Cloth. 8vo. 285p. Ill. Glossary. Index. Map. 
$3.50. 

Cuesoxsarov, N. and Trorimmova, T. “Ameri- 
canoids in the Urals.”’ Asia, 41 (June, 1941), 
311-15. 6 ill. A discussion of racial groups in 
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Coun- Wiener, Ernst. “Ruin sites in Turkis- 
tan.”” Asia, 41 (Feb. 1941), 102-08. 12 ill. 
Discussion of archaeological discoveries in 
Turkestan. 

Davip-Nee., ALEXANDRA. ““Tibetan border in- 
trigue.”” Asia, 41 (May, 1941), 219-22. Dis- 
cussion of recent conflicts between Chinese 
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Panchen Lama. ; 

Davis, Hassoipt. Land of the eye, ‘a narrative of 
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Burma, China, India and the lost kingdom of 
Nepal. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1941. 
8vo. 41 5p. Ill. Index. $3.00. 
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border—III: A Tibetan hunt.” Asia, 41 
(Jan. 1941), 43-46. 

Fiecp, Henry and Prostov, Evcene. “Excava- 
tions in Uzbekistan.” Asia, 41 (May, 1941), 
242-44. 5 figures. Discussion of the finds of 
the 1940 excavations which among other 
things confirm the existence of an elaborate 
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irrigation system in the area prior to the 
dawn of the Christian era. 

Hanson-Lowe, J. “‘Notes on the climate of the 
south Chinese-Tibetan borderland.’”’ Geo- 
graphical review, 31 (July, 1941), 444-53. 3 
figures. 

Irvinc, R. L. G. Ten great mountains. New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 213p. 
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Kiratry, ALEXANDER. ““The dilemma of the 
Kremlin.”” Asia, 41 (March, 1941), 129-31. 
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Siberia.” Fortune, 23 (Feb. 1941), 17, 22, 26. 

LatrimorE, Owen. Mongol journeys. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1941. 
Cloth. 8vo. 324p. Maps. Ill. Index. $4.00. 
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issue. Reviewed in NYTBR (March 2, 
1941), 9. 

Macyar, G. J. “A visit to the last living god 
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13 ill. (W.H.K.) 
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state of the Soviet Union.” Translated by 
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heiyo(Pacific). 
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8vo. 547p. Ill. Tables. Bib. Index. $5.00. An 
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Empire; the three realms; Tamerlane; the 
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Russo-JAPANESE Retations. “Concerning the 
Japanese-Soviet fisheries convention.” Tokyo 
gazette, 4 (March, 1941), 382. Agreement 
signed on Jan. 20, 1941. 

Suarer, Rosert. “The vocalism of Sino- 
Tibetan.” JAOS, 61 (March, 1941), 18-31. 
10 tables. A continuation of an article from 
JAOS, 60 (1940), 337 ff. 

Simon, WattTer. “Certain Tibetan suffixes and 
their combination.”” HJAS, 5 (Jan. 1941), 
372-91. A study of na,ste,/a, du, and s. 
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“Soviet industry.” Fortune, 23 (July, 1941), 
61-67. Maps. Charts. Excellent graphic study 
of Soviet production and the location of raw 
materials and industrial centers. 

SowerBy, ArtHuR pe Carze. “A further re- 
view of the mammals of China and Mon- 
golia.” CJSA, 34 (Jan. 1941), 26-38. 25 ill. 

(W.H.K.) 
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Sreicer, ANDREW J. “Stone age peoples in the 
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Siberia?’ Amerasia, 5 (March, 1941), 36-42. 
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present. 
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Wee, Davin. “How Japan has failed in 
Inner Mongolia.” Asia, 41 (July, 1941), 371- 
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(A.R.H.) 

“‘Manchoukuo’s electric power program.” FER, 
37 (Jan. 1941), 22-24. Ill. 
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McCune, SHAaNNnon. “Climatic regions of 
Korea and their economy.’ Geographical re- 
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Asia, 1 (Spring, 1941), 47-54. Ill. 

Sumizu, Teruo. “Manchurian railways.” 
FER, 37 (Jan. 1941), 25-28. Maps. 
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1941), 16-20. Ill. 
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Brewster-Gow, Haroip G. “Christianity in 
Japan.” Empire review, 73 (Feb. 1941), 87- 
90. Christianity is treated by the govern- 
ment as one of the recognized religions of 
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GranaM, Dorortny. “Pilgrims for patriotism.” 
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Gunsau.us, Heven C. “Kaché by Koryisai 
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(kachd) by these two Japanese print artists. 
(A.R.H.) 

History. “Outline of the cultural history of 
Japan.” Tokyo gazette, 4 (Jan. 1941), 266-68. 
Deals with the government project for the 
compilation of a cultural history of Japan. 

Hoxuis, Howarp. “Yakushi and the twelve 
generals.” Bulletin of the Cleveland museum of 
art, 28 (April, 1941), 47-49. 2 ill. Descrip- 
tion of a Japanese painting of the Buddhist 
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(A.R.H.) 

Kanna, Matunosuxe. Japanese lacquer. South 
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111-16. 12 figures. (A.R.H.) 

Kortakane, Taro. “Ernest Francisco Fenollosa, 
his activities and influence on modern 
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lished by the Society of friends of Eastern 
art, Institute of art research, Ueno park, 
Tokyo, Japan), No. 16 (April, 1941), 20-27. 
5 ill. An account of the position and achieve- 
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noisseur of Far Eastern art, the author of 
Epochs of Chinese and Japanese art and the first 
curator of the oriental collections in the 
Boston museum of fine arts. (A.R.H.) 

Nyx, A. R. “Algumas observagées sdbre as 
linguas citadas na ‘Peregrinacam’ de Fernao 
Mendes Pinto.”’ Petrus nonius (Lisbon), 3 
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(M.G.) 

Matsumoto, Eucui. “On the landscape paint- 
ings in the Shésdin repository.” Kokka, 51 
(Jan.—May, 1941), 17-23, 77-82, 122-26, 
153-57. 13 figures. (A.R.H.) 

Ocusu1, Sumio. “On Raiko art.” Kokka, 51 
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figures. (A.R.H.) 
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Poems, ““Two Japanese tanka.”” Translated by 
Mary McNeil Fenollosa. Asia, 41 (April, 
1941), 188. The first is “On the death of his 
wife’”’ by Hitomaro and the other “Autumn 
grass”’ is by an unknown author. 

Sarto, Sorcut. “Christian church growth in 
Japan.” Living age, 360 (March, 1941), 79- 
87. From Contemporary Japan. 

SaKAZAKI, Suizuka. “On Japanese art-criti- 
cism.”” Kokka, 51 (Jan.—Feb. 1941), 24-30, 
55-60. (A.R.B.) 

Sasaki, Kunt. “Humor in Japanese literature. 
Living age, 360 (May, 1941), 282-85. From 
Contemporary Japan. 

Soncan, N. K. “The serpents of Ikoji.” 
Eastern Asia, 1 (Spring, 1941), 55-58. Deals 
with a Buddhist temple near Tokyo and its 
carved serpents. 

SrarRETT, Vincent. “A gossip about cats.” 
Asia, 41 (Aug. 1941), 413-16. Stories about 
cats in Japanese art and elsewhere, especially 
about the “sleeping cat of Nikko.” 

Srencit Art. “The art of Japanese stencils.” 
Asia, 41 (Feb., 1941), 84-85. 8 ill. 

Taxi, Sencut. “On a folding-screen painting 
of a stable in Imperial household collection.” 
Kokka, 51 (Jan. 1941), 3,4, Lill. (A.R.H.) 
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Asenp, Hattetr. Japan unmasked. New York: 
Ives Washburn, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 322p. 
Map. Index. $3.00. Reviewed in NYTBR 
(April 13, 1941), 3. 

Appetius, Mario. “Italy salutes the Japanese.” 
Living age, 360 (July, 1941), 407-08. 

Army. “Field service code. Adopted by the 
War department on January 8, 1941.”” Tokyo 
gazette, 4 (March, 1941), 343-46. Introduc- 
tion and chapter I only. 

Ayusawa, Iwao. “Elements of stability: a 
Japanese view.”’ AAAPSS, 215 (May, 1941), 
24-28. Discusses the Japanese internal situa- 
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trade, legislative control, quality of the 
Japanese people. 

Bisson, T. A. “Japan’s ‘new structure’ falters.” 
Amerasia, § (May, 1941), 101-08. 

Bisson, T. A. “Japan’s ‘new  structure’.” 
Foreign policy reports, 17 (April 15, 1941), 
26-36. 

Biocu, Kurt. “Japanese war economy.” 














AAAPSS, 215 (May, 1941), 17-23. Indicates 
the economic unsoundness of Japan’s eco- 
nomic plans and policies of the past ten years. 

Brewster-Gow, H. G. “Japan at the cross- 
roads.” Empire review, 73 (Jan.1941), 27-29. 
Discusses Japan’s new program of collabora- 
tion with the Axis. 

Brewster-Gow, H. G. “Some Japanese char- 
acteristics.” Empire review, 73 (March, 
1941), 126-28. 

Coecrove, Kennetu. “Militarism in Japan’s 
foreign policy.”” AAAPSS, 215 (May, 1941), 
7-16. 

Economic Controv. “New measures for con- 
trol of land and house rent.”” Tokyo gazette, 4 
(Feb., 1941), 320-39. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of welfare. 

Economic Controv. “Control of corporation 
finance and accounting.” Tokyo gazette, 4 
(Jan., 1941), 282-86. 

Economic Controt. “On the new economic 
structure.” Tokyo gazette, 4 (Feb. 1941), 
310-16. Statement by the Board of planning. 

Farco, Lapistas. “Fish and Japan’s war 
power.” Asia, 41 (Feb. 1941), 80-83. 2 ill. 
Discusses the great importance of the fish 
industry in Japan’s economy, second only to 
rice as a food product. 

Fuvances. “Eight billion yen of post office life 
insurance contracts.” Tokyo gazette, 4 (Jan. 
1941), 287-88. 1 graph. 

FisHer, GaLen M. “Understanding and mis- 
understanding Japan.” AAAPSS, 215 (May, 
1941), 122-26. Discusses various cultural in- 
fluences that have contributed to modern Japan. 

Foreign Arrairs. “Statements of the Foreign 
office spokesman.” Tokyo gazette, 4 (1941), 
295. Two statements relate to Rumania’s and 
Slovakia’s participation in the Axis pact. 

Foreign Arrairs DepaRTMENT. “Japan’s for- 
eign relations in 1940.” Tokyo gazette, 4 (Feb., 
1941), 303-09. 

FrecuTLine, Louis E. “Japan’s oil supplies.” 
Amerasia, § (July, 1941), 197-201. Thinks 
Japan has enough oil for a year. 

Fuev. “Substitute fuels in Japan conserve gaso- 
line consumption.”” FER, 37 (Feb., 1941) 
70-72. Ill. Discussion of the industrial fuel 
problem of Japan. 

Fuxupa, Ippet. “Children of the sun.” FER, 37 
(Feb., 1941), 44-45. Deals with popular ideas 
about the origin of the Japanese. 

Go, Tosut. “Japanese attitudes toward Amer- 

ica.”” AAAPSS, 215 (May, 1941), 166-70. 
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Argues that the U. S. must make a move of 
friendship if better relations are to be estab- 
lished. 

GovernMENT. “Community and district coun- 
cils.”” Tokyo gazette, 4 (Jan. 1941), 257-65. 
Information compiled by the Department of 
home affairs regarding the function of organs 
of local government in the “new national 
structure.” 

GoverNMENT. “Enlargement and reorganiza- 
tion of the government agency for informa- 
tion.” Tokyo gazette, 4 (Jan. 1941), 292-94. 

GoveRNMENT. “Fifty years of the Imperial 
diet.” Tokyo gazette, 4 (Feb. 1941), 317-19. 

Greene, Marc T. “How much longer, Japan?” 
Amerasia, 4 (Feb. 1941), 571-73. Discusses 
Japan’s economic capacity. 

Hauser, Ernest O. Honorable enemy. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1941. Cloth. 
10mo. 268p. Index. $2.50. A picture of the 
average Japanese. 

Hosokawa, Wiruiam. “A foreign minister’s 
shopping tour.” FER, 37 (March, 1941), 
85-86, 89. Deals with Matsuoka’s trip to 
Europe. 

Howarp, Harry Paxton. “Japan as an ally.” 
Amerasia, 5 (April, 1941), 66-78. An his- 
torical review of Japan’s relations with her 
allies which concludes that she will double- 
cross them at the least provocation in order 
to gain advantage for herself. 

Ipprtt1, Smimasa. The life of Marquis Shigenobu 
Okuma, a maker of modern Japan. Todkys: 
Hokuseido, 1941? Cloth. 8vo. 423p. Ill. 
Index. $4.50, 17/0. 

Industrial Japan. Aspects of recent economic 
changes as viewed by Japanese writers. New 
York: Institute of Pacific relations, 1941. 
230p. Tables. $2.00. Compiled and translated 
from Japanese writers by the research staff 
of the IPR. A valuable work which we hope 
to review later. 

“Japanese overseas.” Tokyo gazette, 4 (March, 
1941), 347-55. 3 tables. Tables show about 
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are in Manchoukuo, 220,000 in China, 290, 
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York: Harper, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 346p. $2.50. 
Kagawa’s interpretation of the life and times 
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Prime minister, to the 76th session of the 
Imperial diet, January 21, 1941.” Tokyo 
gazette, 4 (March, 1941), 364-67. 

Kawapa, Isao. “Address of ..., Minister of 
finance.” Tokyo gazette, 4 (March, 1941), 
374-81. Address delivered before the Im- 
perial diet on Jan. 21, 1941. 

Law. “Special juristic persons tax law.”” Tokyo 
gazette, 4 (Feb. 1941), 338 ff. Law No. 26, 
March 29, 1940 in 22 articles. 

Laws. “Juristic person tax law.” Tokyo gazette, 
4 (Jan. 1941), 296-301. Continued from the 
December, 1940 issue. 

Locxwoop, WiLit1aM W. “American-Japanese 
trade: its structure and _ significance.” 
AAAPSS, 215 (May, 1941), 86-92. Ameri- 
can economic power should be used to de- 
stroy Japanese militarism today and then 
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Mappvox, Wiruiam P. (Ed.). “America and 
Japan.” AAAPSS, 215 (May, 1941), 1-190. 
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a number of book reviews. (M.E.C.) 

Matsuoka, Yosuke. “Address of . . . , Minis- 
ter for foreign affairs.” Tokyo gazette, 4 
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before the Imperial diet on January 21, 1941. 

Matsuoka, Yosuke. “Concerning Japanese- 
American relations.”’ Tokyo gazette, 4 -(Feb., 
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marks of Joseph C. Crew, American am- 
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the U. S. 

Mas.anb, Joun W. “American attitudes to- 
ward Japan.”” AAAPSS, 215 (May, 1941), 
160-65. 
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copper, lead, zinc, tin, aluminum in Japan and 
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Misuimma, Sumie Seo. “Tomorrow.” Asia, 41 
(Feb., 1941), 99-100. Problems of an Ameri- 
can educated Japanese woman who returns 
to Japan and marries. 

Misuma, Sumie Seo. My narrow isle; the story 
of a modern woman in Japan. New York: John 
Day, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 280p. Ill. $2.75. 
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Tokyo gazette, 4 (Jan. 1941), 269-71. Pre- 
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Penrose, E. F. “‘Japan’s basic economic situa- 
tion.” AAAPSS, 215 (May, 1941), 1-6. 
Policies of the present rulers of Japan run 
contrary to the basic economic necessity of 
Japan and are dictated by narrow self-in- 
terest and wishing rather than thinking. 

Sansom, Sir Georce. “Liberalism in Japan.” 
Foreign affairs, 19 (April, 1941), 551-60. 

(J.K.F.) 

ScHuMPETER, Exizapetu B. “The yen bloc: 
program and results.”” AAAPSS, 215 (May, 
1941), 29-35. A not unfavorable view to- 
ward the results and future of the yen bloc 
is taken. 

Snow, Epear. “All or nothing for Japan?” Asia, 
41 (Feb. 1941), 66-69. Discusses Japan’s 
financial methods and financial stakes in 
China which impel her on to complete dom- 
ination or defeat. 

Sriecer, G. Nye. “Japan—nobody’s junior 
partner.”’ Events, 9 (May, 1941), 382-86. 
Sreicer, G. Nye. “Tokyo’s quest for appease- 

ment.” Events, 9 (April, 1941), 302-06. 

Sreicer, G. Nye. “Japan’s varied troubles.” 
Events, 9 (Feb. 1941), 142-46. 

Taytor, Witi1aM H. and Brapy, Rosert A. 
“Policy centralization in Japan under the 
Kokutai principle.””’ PA, 14 (March, 1941), 
51-77. An extremely scholarly and valuable 
analysis of how industry in Japan is being 
brought into an all embracing authoritarian. 
state—a totalitarianism “generally similar to 
that advocated by law-givers of the Axis 
Powers.” 

Toyama, Suunyt. “The tyranny of the living 
and the dead.”’ Amerasia, § (April, 1941), 79- 
83. Discusses Japan’s economic conditions. 

Younc, James R. Behind the rising sun. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 
334p. Ill. $3.00. A journalistic account of 
Japan. 

ZakariaH, A. K. M. “Agriculture in Japan.” 
Calcutta review, 78 (Jan. 1941), 19-34. 
General impression from a visit to Japan by a 
former mayor of Calcutta. (J.L.C.) 


INDO-CHINA, THAILAND, 
BURMA, MALAYA 


Baitey, Truman. “Angkor the lost kingdom 
of the Khmers.” Natural history, 47 (April, 
1941), 212-226. Well illustrated account for 
the tourist. (J.L.C.) 

Bipya, H. H. Prince. “Sebha recitation and the 
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story of Khun Chang Khun Phan.” Journal 
of the Thailand research society, 33 (March, 
1941), 1-22. Examination of traditional 
Siamese historical poetry. (J.L.C.) 

Burma. “The governorship of Burma. Luncheon 
to Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith.” Asiatic re- 
view, 37 (April, 1941), 245-49. 

Burnay, Jean. “Notes biographiques sur Mon- 
seigneur Brigot.”’ Journal of the Thailand re- 
search society, 33 (March, 1941), 67-74. 
Biographical sketch of a French missionary 
bishop in Siam in 1755. (J.L.C.) 

CurisTIAN, JOHN L. ““Thailand renascent.” PA, 
14 (June, 1941), 184-97. Map. Deals with 
the nationalistic revival of Siam since 1932 
and the potential consequences of its co- 
operation with Japan. 

CurisTiAN, Joun L. “Freight to the Burma 
road.” Amerasia, 5 (July, 1941), 224-27. 
Argues that the Burma railways are sufficient 
to transport all materials to the beginning of 
the road. 

CurisTiAn, Joun L. “Anglo-French rivalry in 
southeast Asia: its historical geography and 
diplomatic climate.’’ Geographical review, 31 
(April, 1941), 272-82. Map. 

CurisTIAN, Joun Le Roy. “Burma between two 
wars.” Asia, 41 (Aug. 1941), 447-49. 

Fermor, Sir Lewis Leicu. “Burma’s mineral 
resources and the war.” Asiatic review, 37 
(Jan. 1941), 154-66. 2 tables. A scholarly 
article of considerable value showing the 
production of principal mineral resources 
during the years 1934-38 and 1914-18. The 
most important products are petroleum and 
wolfram (tungsten ore), lead, zinc, copper 
and antimony. 

Fermor, Sir Lewis Leicu. “Malaya’s mineral 
resources and the war.” Asiatic review, 37 
(April, 1941), 377-91. 2 tables. Valuable 
‘statistical account of strategic mineral re- 
sources of which tin is by far the most im- 
portant, although iron, manganese, bauxite 
and phosphate of lime are also important. 
Average annual production of these strategic 
minerals is: Malaya £13,434,000, India 
£12,807,000, Burma £7,467,000. 

Grant, W. J. The new Burma. New York: 
Macmillan, 1941. Cloth. 12mo. 159p. 10 ill. 
Index. $2.00. A superficial work. 

Greensere, Micnaev. “Malaya—Britain’s dol- 
lar arsenal.” Amerasia, 5 (June, 1941), 144— 
51. Trade relations between Malaya and the 
U.S. 
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Hous, Howarp. “‘A Cambodian head.” Bulle- 
tin of the Cleveland museum of art, 28 (Jan. 
1941), 4-5. 1 ill. (cover). This “Head of a 
deity, Cambodian, IX-X century” may be 
identified as Siva or as a Cambodian king 
deified as Siva, from the third eye in the fore- 
head and from the cylindrical coiffeur of 
matted locks (jaté mukuta) rising above the 
crown. It is in the style of Koh-Ker and dates 
from the first half of the 10th century. 

(A.R.H.) 

Janse, Ovov R. T. “‘An archaeological expedi- 
tion to Indo-China and the Philippines.” 
HJAS, 6 (June, 1941), 247-68. 32 plates. 
Accourt of archaeological work from 1934 to 
1940 in which important evidences of early 
Chinese influences in these regions were 
found. 

Kiratry, ALExanper. “The defenses of Singa- 
pore.” Asia, 41 (Jan., 1941), 20-22. Con- 
siders the base very well prepared to defend 
itself against attacks from any quarter with 
the aid of American sea power. 

Lanpon, K. P. The Chinese in Thailand. Hong- 
kong: Kelly & Walsh; New York: Institute 
of Pacific relations, 1941. Paper. 8vo. ix, 
310p. $2.50. To be reviewed. 

Lanpon, KENNETH Perry. “The Thai against 
the French.” Asia, 41 (March, 1941 supple- 
ment), 172-74. Deals with the background of 
the war between French Indo-China and 
Siam. 

McLetsn, ALEXANDER. “A racial melting pot: 
Malaya.”” Moslem world, 31 (July, 1941), 
241-53. 

Mitier, Avsert. “Thailand’s strong man.”’ 
Living age, 360 (April, 1941), 145-48. 
Premier Luang Pibul Songgram. 

PENDLETON, Rosert L. “‘Laterite and its struc- 
tural uses in Thailand and Cambodia.” Geo- 
graphical review, 31 (April, 1941), 177-202. 
63 ill. 

Ricnarpson, Betre. “Tamil religious holiday 
‘Thaipusam’ in Singapore.” CJSA, 34 (Feb., 
1941), between pp. 74-75. 10 photographs. 

(W.H.K.) 

SEIDENFADEN, Mayor Erik. “An appreciation of 
the cahiers of de I’Ecole Frangaise d’Ex- 
tréme-Orient.” Journal of the Thailand re- 
search society, 33 (March, 1941), 23-48. 

(J.L.C.) 

SmytH, Josepu Hitton. ‘‘France’s role in Indo- 
China.”’ Living age, 360 (April, 1941), 125-29. 

Spate, O. H. “Beginnings of industrialization 
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in Burma.” Economic geography, 17 (1941), 

75-92. 11 figures. 2 tables. Careful account 

by former member of staff of Rangoon Uni- 

versity. (J.L.C.) 

Spicer, Eva D. “A journey over the Burma 
road.”” The Scottish geographical magazine, 57 
(Feb., 1941), 29-34. Map. (J.L.C.) 

SWAMINATHAN, V. S. “Burma’s war effort.” 
Empire review, 73 (May, 1941), 213-15. 

Tuat Laneuace. “A notification of the Royal 
institute concerning the transcription of Thai 
characters into the Roman.” Journal of the 
Thailand research society, 33 (March, 1941), 
49-66. An announcement of the official 
method for romanization of Thai. 

GLA) 

THAILAND-FrRENcCH INpo-Cu1na __— OD tsPuTe. 
“Concerning the mediation of the border dis- 
pute between Thailand and French Indo- 
China.” Tokyo gazette, 4 (March, 1941), 383— 
85. 

Tuompson, Virainia. “The landward side of 
Singapore.” PA, 14 (March, 1941), 21-34. A 
discussion of Indo-China, Thailand, Burma 
and Malaya and their reactions to the 
Japanese advance. 

“Tin.” FER, 37 (March, 1941), 107-08. III. 
From British Malaya. 

Treaty. “Concerning the exchange of ratifica- 
tions of the Japanese-Thai treaty.” Tokyo 
gazette, 4 (Feb., 1941), 336-37. Text and 
explanation of the treaty signed on June 12, 
1940. 

Winstept, Sir Ricnarp. “The elements of 
Malayan civilization.” Asiatic review, 37 
(April, 1941), 349-53. Discusses racial and 
cultural influences. 

ZariNA, XENIA. “The Thai royal ballet.’’ Asia, 
41 (June, 1941), 285-87. 4 ill. A study of the 
classical Siamese dance. 


THE PHILIPPINES, EAST INDIES 
AND SOUTH SEAS 


Acsayant, Apenpato J. “Progress of indus- 
trial research in the Philippines.”” FER, 37 
(March, 1941), 103, 105. 

Barton, R. F. “The Igorots today.”’ Asia, 41 
(June, 1941), 307-10. A discussion of the 
good treatment of the Igorots, a Philippine 
tribal group, by American colonial adminis- 
trators. 

Crark, Tuomas Brake. Omiai, first Polynesian 
ambassador to England. San Francisco: Colt 

press, 1941? 8vo. 122p. Frontispiece. $3.50. 
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Cripps, L. H. “Brizish trade with the Nether- 
lands East Indies.’ Asiatic review, 37 (April, 
1941), 343-48. 

Du Bois, Cora. “Why people quarrel in 
Alor.” Asia, 41 (Feb. 1941), 90-94. 4 ill. 
A discussion of social customs and habits in a 
native village in the Dutch East Indies. 

Eccan, Frep. “Some aspects of culture change 
in the northern Philippines.’’ American an- 
thropologist, 43 (Jan.—March, 194i), 11-18. 

(M.E.C.) 

Gazer, Stoney. “The Moros as a political 
factor in Philippine independence.” PA, 14 
(March, 1941), 78-90. A thorough discus- 
sion of the Moros, their culture and their rela- 
tionship to the other islanders of the Philip- 
pine group. The author thinks the Moro 
problem is primarily an economic one and 
that they would not be a cause for political 
disruption in the Islands. 

GonzaLez, N. V. M. The winds of April. 
Manila: University of the Philippines press, 
1941. 10mo. 432p. 3.50 pesos. A story about 
life in Mindoro. 

Grattan, C. Hartiey, “The enigma of New 
Guinea.” Asia, 41 (May, 1941), 252-54. 
Believes the Japanese are especially seeking 
to control New Guinea. 

Haypen, Josepn Ratston. “The Philippines at 
the threshold of independence.” AAAPSS, 
215 (May,1941), 100-06. 

Horn, Fiorence. Orphans of the Pacific, the 
Philippines. New York: Reynal, 1941. Cloth. 
8vo. 316p. Ill. Map. Index. $3.50. An ac- 
count of the Philippines, the land and the 
people and their life and civilization. 

Keesina, Fevix M. The South Seas in the modern 
world. Foreword by J. B. Condliffe. New 
York: John Day, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 39Ip. 
Maps. Appendix. Bib. Index. $3.50. Briefly 
reviewed in Asia, 41 (1941), 454-55. 

Keesinc, Fevix M. “South Seas change.’ Asia, 
41 (June, 1941), 274-77. Discussion of the 
effect of the contact of western civilization 
upon the peoples of the South Seas. 

Keesinc, Ferrxx M. “The hour of destiny in 
the South Sea islands.”” Asia, 41 (May, 1941), 
245-58. 

Kuyper, Dirk. “Holland’s eastern empire.” 
Amerasia, 5 (July, 1941), 202-08. 

Lamsert, S. M. A Yankee doctor in paradise. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1941. 8vo. 393p. 

_ Index, $3.00. The story of an American 
doctor’s life and work in the South Seas. 
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Lopez, SaLvapor P. Literature and society, essays 
on life and letters. Manila: Philippine book 
guild, 1940. A contribution to the field of 
Philippine literature and letters. Reviewed in 
Asia, 41 (1941), 207. 

Maverick, Lewis A. “Pierre Poivre: eight- 
eenth century explorer of Southeastern 
Asia.” PHR, 10 (June, 1941), 165-78. A well 
documented survey of the career of Pierre 
Poivre (1719-86) who was sent as a mis- 
sionary to China and Cochinchina in 1740; 
was French ambassador to Cochinchina in 
1749; attempted to raise spices in Mauritius 
and was later governor of Mauritius. He also 
wrote extensively on China and Far Eastern 
trade and was a member of the Physiocratic 
school. 

McNtutt, Paut V. “The Philippines: asset or 
liability.”” AAAPSS, 215 (May, 1941), 93- 
99. A permanent political and economic rela- 
tionship between the U. S. and the Philip- 
pines should be established. 

Mevuten, Tr. W. A. Van Der. “Irrigation in 
the Netherlands Indies.”” FER, 37 (Feb. 
1941), 52-57. Ill. 

Mixier, Leona. Cannibals and orchids. New 
York: Sheridan house, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 
$2.75. An account of exploration in New 
Guinea. 

Mryosu1, Tomoxazv. “Development of Philip- 
pine civilization.”’ Eastern Asia, 1 (Spring, 
1941), 25-33. Ill. 

Moore, E. Wattace. “Plight of the Philip- 
pines.” Asia, 41 (Aug. 1941), 404-09. 7 ill. 
Deals with the economic problems of the 
Philippines. 

On. “Oil resources of the South Seas.’’ FER, 37 
(March, 1941), 104-05. From the Bulletin 
of the South Sea association. 

Paton, WiLuiaM and Sinccair, Marcaret. “A 
survey of the year 1940: South-east -Asia.” 
IRM, 30 (Jan. 1941), 23-28. A survey of 
mission activity. 

Patrerson, Ewen K. “Remarkable Pacific 
islands.” Empire review, 73 (March, 1941), 
129-32. Discusses various small islands of the 
Pacific that appear and disappear as the re- 
sult of volcanic activity. 

Puiippine Iron. “Paracale iron mines in the 
Philippines.” FER, 37 (March, 1941), 106, 
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108. Ill. From the American chamber of com- 
merce journal, Manila. 

“Philippine iron ore is mined for blast furnaces 
of Japan.” FER, 37 (Feb., 1941), 66-67. Ll. 
From the American chamber of commerce 
journal, Manila. 

Pickens, C. L. ““The Moros of the Sulu seas.” 
Moslem world, 31 (Jan., 1941), 5-13. 

(J.L.C.) 

Ratnam, S. Raya. “But for the stars.”’ Asia, 41 
(April, 1941), 177-79. A short story about 
Malay beliefs. 

Riptey, Ditton. “The vanishing Arafuras.” 
Asia, 41 (Aug., 1941), 417-21. 6 ill. Deals 
with a tribe of people living on the islands of 
Misool and Ceram of the Moluccas group. 

Ropcers, James B. Forty years in the Philip- 
pines: a history of the Philippine mission of the 
Presbyterian church in the United States of 
America, 1899-1939. Presbyterian board of 
foreign missions, 1941. 224p. $2.00. 

Romuto, Carios P. “The Filipino replies.’ 
Amerasia, 5 (May, 1941), 128-32. Wants 
closer economic relations with America. 

Romu to, Cartos P. “The Philippines in World 
War II.” Living age, 360 (June, 1941), 369— 
pe a 

Santos, Atronso P. “Whence came we 
Filipinos?” Asia, 41 (Feb., 1941), 74. Gives 
the legendary account of the origin of the 
Philippines and of the Filipinos. 

Santos, ALronso P. “The fifty-first island is 
paradise.” Asia, 41 (April, 1941), 174. 
Further discussion about Filipino beliefs as 
represented in legends and folkways. 

Scuter, S. S. “Ken-say of the sky world.” 
Asia, 41 (Feb., 1941), 75-79. 3 ill. Story 
illustrative of Filipino ideas and character. 

VanpensoscH, Amry. The Dutch East Indies. 
Its government, problems, and politics. 2nd ed. 
revised. Berkeley: University of California 
press, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. xii, 446p. Map. Ap- 
pendix. Bib. Index. $4.00. Reviewed in this 
issue. 

VanpENBOoscH, Amry. “The people speak in 
the Dutch East Indies.” Asia, 41 (March, 
1941 supplement), 166-68. People in the 
Dutch East Indies desire fundamental change 
in the government which will allow greater 
popular participation. 








AAAPSS 
ACLS 
AJIL 
BEFEO 


BHPAS 


BMF] 
BMFEA 
BSOS 
ccs 


CJ 
CJSA 


CQ 
CSPSR 
FEQ 
FER 
FES 
HJAS 
ILN 
IPR 
IRM 
JAOS 
JBRS 


JMRAS 


ABBREVIATIONS 


—Annals of the American academy of 
political and social science 

—American council of learned so- 
cieties 

—American journal of international 
law (Washington, D. C.) 

—Bulletin de l'école Frangaise d Ex- 
tréme-Orient (Hanoi) 

—Bulletin of the national research in- 
stitute of history and philology of 
the academia sinica. wep Rr 
eae ES i EH 


Bulletin de la maison Franco- 

Japonaise (Tdky5) 

—Buljetin of the museum of Far 
Eastern antiquities (Stockholm) 

—Bulletin of the school of oriental 
studies (London) 

—Collectanea commissionis synodalis 
(Peking) 

—Contemporary Japan (Tiky5) 

—China journal of science and art 
(Shanghai) 

—China quarterly (Chungking, Hong- 
kong, Shanghai) 

—Chinese social and political science 
review (Peking) 

—Far Eastern quarterly (New York) 

—Far Eastern review (Shanghai) 

—Far Eastern survey (New York) 

—Harvard journal of Asiatic studies 
(Cambridge, Mass.) 

—Illustrated London news (London) 

— Institute of Pacific relations 

—International review of missions 
(Oxford) 

—Journal of the American Oriental so- 
ciety (Baltimore) 

—Journal of the Burma research so- 
ciety (Rangoon) 

—Journal of the Malayan branch of 
the royal Asiatic society 


JNChRAS —Journal of the North China branch of 


JRCAS 
JRAS 
JTRS 
KUER 


the royal Asiatic society 
—Journal of the royal central Asian 
society (London) 
—Journal of the royal Asiatic society 
(London) 
—Journal of the Thailand research so- 
ciety 
—Kyoto University economic review 


(Kydto) 


MKIMP 


MN 


—Mirovoe khoziaistvo I mirovaia 
politika [World economics and 
politics] (Moscow) 

—Monumenta Nipponica (Tdky5) 


MDGNVO—AMitteilungen der deutschen gesell- 


MRDTB 


MS 
NSEQ 


NYHTB 
NYTBR 
OE 

PA 
PHR 
PSSR 
QBCB 
RAA 
RC 

SZ 
TAS] 
TG 
THM 
TITLV 
TKRAS 
TLS 


TP 
TPJSL 


USNIP 


VDFAN 


YCHP 
YJSS 


ZIVAN 
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schaft fiir natur- und vilker- 
kunde Ostasiens (Tdky5, Berlin) 

—Memoirs of the research department 
of the Téyé bunko (Tdky5) 

—Monumenta Serica (Peking) 

—Nankai social and economic quarter- 
ly (Kunming) 

—New York herald tribune books 

—New York times book review 

—Oriental economist (Tdky5) 

—Pacific affairs (New York) 

—Pacific historical review (Berkeley) 

—Philippine social science review 
(Manila) 

—Quarterly bulletin of Chinese bibli- 
ography (Kunming) 

—Revue des arts Asiatiques (Paris) 

—Rekishi Chiri uae x Hye 

—Shigaku zasshi 5 SAMERE 

—Transactions of the Asiatic society of 
Japan (Tdky5) 

—Toh6 gakuhé x val BR (Kydto) 

—Tien-hsia monthly (Shanghai) 

—Tijdschrift voor Indische taal-land- 
en volkenkunde (Batavia) 

—Transactions of the Korean branch of 
the royal Asiatic society 

—Times literary supplement (Lon- 
don) 

—T'oung pao (Leiden) 

—Transactions and proceedings of the 
Japan society London 

—United States naval institute pro- 
ceedings 

—Vestnik dal’ nevostochnogo _filiala 
akademii nauk SSSR [Bulletin of 
the Far Eastern branch of the 
academy of science USSR] 
(Vladivostok) 

—VYenching journal of Chinese studies 
HRI ABR (Yenching) 

—FYenching journal of social studies 
(Yenching) 

—Zapiski instituta vostokoveden’ia 
akademii nauk SSSR [Memoirs 
of the institute of oriental 
studies of the academy of sci- 
ences of the USSR] (Leningrad) 
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STYLE SHEET 


I. GENERAL 


. In the preparation of this rather detailed style sheet considerable time 


and effort has been expended by a number of specialists in the field. It is 
proposed to republish it again in a revised form in the first issue of the 
second volume. Meanwhile the editors will welcome suggestions and 
criticisms. It is hoped that it will be followed by all potential contribu- 
tors to the QuarTERLY. Moreover it is hoped that it will help to stand- 
ardize further the presentation of material based upon sources written 
in the languages of the Far East. As scholars in the field may find it use- 
ful in the preparation of seminar papers, theses, and doctoral disserta- 
tions, as well as manuscripts for publication, a number of reprints have 
been made and may be secured at twenty-five cents each from the Far 
EasTERN QuARTERLY, 206 Low Memorial Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


. All manuscripts should be typewritten and double spaced with ample 


margins. The contributor should make and retain a copy of the manu- 
script for use in the event that the original is lost and also to be used in 
checking against proof as the original manuscript will not as a rule be 
returned with the galley-proof. 


. Follow the University of Chicago Press’, A Manual of style (10th re- 


vised edition) except as modified below. 


. Italicize foreign words or phrases (except proper names, places and 


titles of articles or where continued usage dictates otherwise, e.g. 
shogun), titles of books and names of journals. 


. Capitalize only proper names and the first word in titles of books, 


journals, and articles in all languages. 


. Single space quotations or translations that are five lines or more in 


length unless most of the article is a translation. Place shorter quotations 
or translations within double quotation marks. When quoting passages 
translated by the author himself, use parentheses for words inserted to 
complete the meaning of the translation, and use brackets for words in- 
serted to explain, comment on or add to the translation, e.g., “He sent 
a despatch (as from a superior) to Ch‘en Yii-lin [one of the local 


gentry].” 


. Prior to the Ming dynasty (1368) use the temple name gi %€ for em- 


perors, after that date the reign title 46%. 


. Where it is desired to give both the Western and the Chinese or Japanese 


date cite thus: November 3, 1693 (K‘ang-hsi 32: 10, 6). 
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10. 


11. 






F 
a 











. Age of persons should be given in Western years where possible; add 


sui or sai to indicate that the age is given according to Chinese or Japa- 
nese count. 

When citing a journal or documentary collection for the first time give 
the full title followed by characters if a Chinese or Japanese work and 
then give the abbreviation by which it is to be cited thereafter. Any 
reasonable and adequately clear abbreviation may be adopted. In the case 
of collections, for example, the Ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo: Tao-kuang, 
might be shortened to IWSM-TK; the Ta Ch‘ing li-ch‘ao shih-lu to 
Ching shih-lu. 

When abbreviations of journals are used conform to the list given at the 
end of the bibliographical section of the QuaRTERLY. 


Il. FOOTNOTES: BOOKS 


Number footnotes consecutively within an article. 

When a book is cited for the first time conform as nearly as possible to 
the examples given below. Use Arabic numerals for volume and chiian 
numbers, and indicate whether quoting from volume or chiian by use of 
vol. or ch. preceding the Arabic numeral. When citing a book in a 
Western language by a Chinese or Japanese author reproduce the author’s 
name, whether correctly romanized or not, as given on the title page. 
If it is incorrectly romanized and/or written in the Chinese or Japanese 
manner, give it correctly romanized and in a Western manner within 
brackets. This will be of aid to librarians in properly cataloguing such 
works. When citing titles in unfamiliar Western or Oriental languages, 
append an English translation or descriptive title in brackets, or if the 
work also has an English title, append it without brackets. Characters 
need not be given for well known Oriental places and publishers. After 
the first citation of a work use ibid. or op. cit. when appropriate or roman- 
ize the title in case of Oriental works best known by title. The listing of 
the name of the publisher is optional but should be given if possible in case 


of rare and out-of-the-way books or when necessary to identify an edition 
which has been cited. 


For example: 


a. Georges Maspero, La Chine (New ed.; Paris: Delagrave, 1925), vol. 
2, pp. 26-37. 

b. Fung Yu-lan [Yu-lan Feng], History of Chinese philosophy, tr. by Derk 
Bodde (Peiping: Henri Vetch, 1937), p. 47. 

c. Otto Franke, Li Tschi und Matteo Ricci, Abhandlungen der Preus- 


sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1938, No. 5 (Berlin, 1938), 
p. 10. 
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. Liang Chia-pin, Kwangtung shih-san hang k'ao BH: RR+= TB 
[The thirteen hongs of Kwangtung] (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 
1937), pp. 256-73. 

. Ch'ing-tai wai-chiao shih-liao: Chia-ch'‘ing TRALAB HH: HB [His- 
torical materials concerning Ch‘ing foreign relations: Chia-ch‘ing 
period] (Peip‘ing: Palace Museum, 1932-33), vol. 4, pp. 21b-22a. 

. “Ying-shih Ma-ka-erh-ni lai p‘ing-an,”’ in Chang-ku_ ts‘ung-pien 
DEAE IG SE ER WS SE : RBG [Records relating to the English am- 
bassador Macartney in Collected historical documents] (Peip‘ing: 
Palace Museum, 1928-1929), vol. 8, p. 66a. 

. Hokkaido shi At t§$3H 2. [History of Hokkaidd] (Tokys: Hokkaidé Cho, 
1918), p. 47. 

. Muté Chizs, Nichiei kotsu shi gaikan RMR: WBE HER [A brief 
survey of the history of Anglo-Japanese relations] (Osaka and Tokys: 
Asahi, 1929), p. 422. 


i. Ibid., p. 427. 
j. Liang, op. cit., p. 42. 


Ill. FOOTNOTES: PERIODICALS 


Italicise the title or abbreviation of a periodical. Conform to the abbrevia- 
tions for periodicals given at the end of the bibliographical section of the 
QuarTERLyY, and in all cases give the title of the periodical in full when first 
citing it. Place quotation marks around the title of the article. Use Arabic 
numerals for volume or fascicule number. Titles of journals need not be trans- 


lated. After first citation use ibid. and op. cit. when appropriate. For ex- 
ample: 


a. T. A. Bisson, “Japan without Germany,” Pacific affairs, 12 (Dec., 
1939), 371. 


b. T. F. Tsiang [T‘ing-fu Chiang], “China and European expansion,” 
Politica, 2 (March, 1936), 6. 

c. Chu Chieh-ch'in, “Ying-kuo ti-i-t'zu  shih-ch'en lai Hua chi,” 
PED : KB B—A ERIKA [Account of the first English em- 
bassy to China], Hsien-tai shih-hsiich BAK B® 3, (May, 1936), 5. 


IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In general follow the forms given above, but the author’s surname should 
always be given first. Periods should generally be used in place of commas. 
Place, publisher and date of publication should not be in parentheses. In the 
case of periodical references the date of publication should be in parentheses. 


Descriptive material, such as, the number of pages, illustrations, etc. 
should be added. For example: 



































































































































THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY 


a. Maspero, Georges, La Chine. New ed. Paris: Delagrave, 1925. 2 vols. 
Paper. 16 mo. xx, 310, 259 p. Index. Fr. 25. 

b. Chiang, T‘ing-fu. Chung-kuo chin-tai shih #532 %i: *P BAK se [History of 
modern China]. Hongkong: Commercial Press, 1938. Cloth. 8 vo. 
128 p. 

c. Hokkaidé shi atvé3as# [History of Hokkaidd]. Tokys: Hokkaids 
Cho, 1918. 958 p. 

d. Dubs, Homer H. “Wang Mang and his economic reforms.” TP, 
35(1940), 221-65. 


e. Bisson, T. A. “Japan without Germany.” Pacific affairs, 12 (Dec., 
1939), 370-79. 


V. ROMANIZATION 


1. CHINESE 


a. 


Use the Wade-Giles system as found in H. A. Giles, A Chinese- 
English dictionary (2nd ed.; Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1912), but 
omit all diacritical marks except ii. 

Romanize well known place names according to the Chinese 
postal atlas system (e.g., Shanghai, Hankow, Tsinan); romanize 
other place names according to the Wade-Giles system, but write 
the name as a unit without hyphens, i.e. Kaoshihshan, Ch‘ingyiian. 
In romanizing Chinese names give the surname first and hyphenate 
personal names (e.g., Lin Tse-hsii, Hu Shih). In the case of double 
surnames capitalize both syllables of the surname (e.g., Ssu-Ma 
Chien, Ou-Yang Hsiu). Place hyphens between each syllable of 
Manchu, Mongol, Buddhist, and other foreign names (e.g., I-li-pu, 
Ho-shen, O-mi-t'‘o-fo). 

In romanizing quotations or book titles, hyphenate Chinese 
phrases. 

Put improper but common variants of romanization in parentheses 
following the proper form, e.g., Ch‘i-ying (Kiying). 

Romanization and translation of official titles should follow 
H. S. Brunnert and V. V. Hagelstrom, Present day political organiza- 
tion of China (Shanghai, 1912) except that titles should be hyphen- 
ated and italicized and only the first syllable should be capitalized, 
i.e. Nei-ko or Ping-pu. 

These rules are designed to differentiate as far as possible between 
various types of Chinese words and phrases, as the mains 
examples will show: 

Chinese persons—Hu Shih, Wang Yang-ming, Ssu-Ma Ch‘ien. 
Mongol or Manchu and other non-Chinese persons rendered in 
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Chinese characters—I-li-pu, Ho-shen. 

Place names—Tsinan, Anch‘ihai, Kwangtung, Yinghsien, Yiian- 
mingyiian palace, Tayen temple, Lungmen caves, Mt. Wut‘ai 
or Wut'‘ai Shan, Kwangchow Bay or Kwangchow Wan. 

Temple names of emperors—Emperor Wu-ti. 

Reign titles of emperors—Shao-hsing emperor (See Part I, No. 7 
above). 

Buddhist names—Kuan-yin, O-mi-t‘o-fo. 

Other proper names—Min-chia or Min tribe, Ch'in dynasty, 
Chan-kuo. 

Official titles—Nei-ko, Chiin-chi-ch'u. 

Ordinary terms—nien-hao, chiian, pai-hua. 

Titles of books—Chung-kuo chin-tai shih, Shih chi, Chan-kuo ts‘e, 
Hsin T'ang shu, Lun-yii, Kwangtung shih-san hang k‘ao. 


2. JAPANESE 


a. Use the Romaji system found in Kenkyiisha’s New Japanese-English 
dictionary (Lokys, 1937). 

b. All proper names including those in titles should be capitalized. 
Long vowels should be indicated by a straight line (e.g., TokyS). 

c. Avoid the use of a hyphen except before in (hall) and ji (temple) 

(e.g., Bydd6-in and Horyi-ji). 

3. KOREAN 


Preferably use the system found in James S. Gale, The unabridged 
Korean-English dictionary (3rd ed.; Seoul: Christian Literature 
Society of Korea, 1931). 


4. MONGOLIAN AND MANCHU 
Use the system followed in T’oung pao. 


5. RUSSIAN 
Use the system of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 
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